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Every shoe in the thousands that strike 
a stone sill, grinds off its toll of fine 
particles in an unchanging friction. 
But Maple builds up its own resist- 
ance to wear, because each passing 
foot increases the polish on this hard- 
fibred, tight-grained wood, making 
it smoother and smoother. 


That is why Maple surpasses all other 
woods and all other materials for floor- 
ing. Because of its individual charac- 
teristics, architects specify and users 
adopt this wood for every home, 
office, school, church, apartment, 
public or industrial building. 


Wherever wear is essential or beauty 
desired—floor with Maple. And to 
be sure of the grade and quality you 
should have, use flooring produced 
according to the rigid inspection 
standards of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association. 


Vt hy MAPLE outwears STONE 


Thus you get the flooring made from 
the climate - hardened, slow- growth 
Maple of Michigan and Wisconsin 
—the source of the world’s finest 
Maple for floors. 


Since Maple is graded primarily by 
appearance, you can get a serviceable 
Maple floor which fits any need of 
present economy as well as long-run 
saving. Retail lumber dealers can 
show you the possibilities of beautiful 
surface finish, offered by Maple and 
its kindred woods, Beech and Birch. 
Your architect will verify every fact 
we have told to you. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 
1064 Stock Exchange Building, CArcago 


The letters MFMA on Mapie and grading ruies which 


Beech or Birch flooring sig economically conserve every 
nify tnat the flooring is partic'e of this remarkab'+ 
tandardized and gvuaran wood, This trademark is for 
teed by the Maple Flooring your protection. Look for it 


Manufacturers Association on the flooring you use 
\ 


hose members must attain 
and maintain the highert 
tandards of manufacture 
andadhereto manufacturing 


Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 
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A CHAT WITH 


AM sure we are all going to become really 
| acquainted with each other in the months to 

follow. It would give me so much pleasure if 
I could visit your gardens and hear from your own 
lips about the things you have been doing in your 
yards, your flower and vegetable gardens and your 
homes. If this were possible, and we had these heart-to-heart 
chats from time to time about the things in which we are all 
deeply interested, we would soon come to feel that we knew 
each other tather intimately, wouldn’t we? And what a 
magazine you would help us make in Fruit, Garden and Home! 


Since we cannot have this visit, can’t we in Fruit, Garden 
and Home come to know each other nearly as well thru the 
exchange of our common experiences? Can’t we gain as much 
from each other thru a deep personal interest in Fruit, Garden 
and Home because it is to be the forum, the common meeting 
place, where experiences are to be given, ideas exchanged and 
practical information gained? I know that if you will take 
the time, all of you nature lovers, to do your part in making 
this magazine a real service to all who read it, that we will 
not only become better acquainted with each other, but will 


gain much in this common exchange. 


The other day I met a man who told me a whole lot about 
his hobby, which is the growing of head lettuce. In five min- 
utes he told me enough about head lettuce to fill several inter- 
esting and instructive articles. He had, in his determination 
to grow head lettuce in his garden, discovered that his climate 


was against him. Then he found a way to overcome that 
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obstacle. He knew the kind of soil to have, the 
kind of seed to plant, when to plant it, when to 
irrigate, transplant and harvest. He ended bis 
chat with the words: “I know all about head let- 
tuce!”’ And I told him that he was just the felluw 
we wanted to write a story about head lettuce 
for our readers. He can tell them something they want to 
know. He can tell them something that will help solve some 
of their difficult problems. That’s what we are going to do. 

I want every reader of Fruit, Garden and Home to partici- 
pate in its work—to aid as much as you can, in helping us 
determine features that will be helpful and interesting; in sug- 
gesting what you think would be worth while, in taking part 
actively in the experience columns—in making Fruit, Garden 
and Home YOUR magazine. 


And if you like Fruit, Garden and Home with its great, big 
family of garden and home people who are all putting their 
experiences into its columns, won’t you help to bring in your 
friends and teil them about it? Thousands have said before 
ever having seen a copy, that Fruit, Garden and Home was 
just what they wanted. Our wish is to make it what they had 
in their mind’s eye—what YOU want it to be. We can do this, 
if you will give us your help. Who will be the first to send in 
a suggestion, an experience hint, or a list of new readers? 
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Next Month 


Dandelions are a real prob- 
lem to thousands of lawn 
builders all over the country. 
Many treatments have been 
suggested from time to time, 
but these have all been as 
dangerous to the lawn itself 
as to the dandelions. In the 
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How an Accident Made a Famous Apple 
A Little Garden in the City. . 
What $50 Will Do in the Back Yard 


such as the average sized city 
lot, is often a serious problem. 
How to have sufficient plant- 
ings to secure privacy and 
5 comfort without giving the 

lot an appearance of being 
6 cluttered up, is where the rub 

comes in. Francis Asbury 
8 Robinson, landscape architect, 
will unravel these mysteries 





August issue, you will find Summer Dress for All-Year Furniture... . 10 for you in the August issue. 

some real dandelion news . : What shrubs and plants 
“Routing the Dandelions” How I Won My Garden in North Dakota 13 : should be set out in the fall? 
which will bring a sigh of relief Around the Fruit Trees in Summer...... (44 : A lot of you gardeners will be- 


to every reader. 


gin asking yourselves that 


August is the best month in The Glory of the Rose 15 = question along in August. 
the year in which to start cull- = You'll find the answer in Fruit 
ing the laying hens. We used : Let’s Give Our Garden a Drink... . .16 = Garden and Home. 
to think the early molters , . : And short stuff galore! You'll 
were the best layers. Now we Uncle Sam's Testing Garden. . sti tape 18 : have to start a filing system to 
know better, thanks to the Starting a Backyard Flock............. 34 : hold all of the good, short, 

: straight - to - the - point stuff 


close investigations made by 
poultry experts. We'll tell you 
why next month in “‘How to 
Cull Your Layers.” 
Landscaping small places, 
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Don’t Forget the Birds. . . as a as 
Why You Need a Vegetable and Fruit Budget. . 42 


38 = you'll find in the August issue. 
= Paragraph punches they are, 
and every line packs an idea. 
= Seeing is believing! 
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NUMBER I 


How an Accident Made a Famous Apple 


By L. S. GOODE 


The Origin of the World-Famous Delicious 


HERE is only one reason why a monument can be erected 

to keep the memory of the old original Delicious green, 

whether the tree bears leaves or not, and this is the fact 
that a dozen ‘“‘might have beens” never became ‘‘weres.”’ 

If the top of a certain Yellow Bellflower apple tree in the 
orchard of the late Jesse Hiatt had not been destroyed, there 
would have been no sprout sent up from the roots. Had the 
roots of the dead tree been dug up before the sprout appeared 
to make way for a new tree, there would have been no Delicious. 
Finally, if this sprout had been top worked to another variety, 
then it would have remained a stock, and it would never have 
borne the first Delicious apple. There are more ifs, but none 
of those named or unnamed happened, and so the fruit of this 
sprout from the stock of a Yellow Bellflower carries the name 
Delicious, and a monument to the old original is to remind us 
always where the world-famous Delicious got its start. 

It was in 1881, or thereabouts, that this Delicious first came 
to notice in the orchard of Mr. Hiatt, near Peru, a little village 
at the eastern edge of Madison county, Iowa. It was then only 
a sprout of rather uncertain age. It had come from the root ct 
a tree that had been set out in the early sixties and later died. 
Sometime therefore between the early sixties and a few years 
before 1881, this sprout sprang from the old root, and by 1881 
had borne the first apple of the sort we now know as Delicious. 

We have, from a letter written to the Winterset News by 
one of Mr. Hiatt’s former neighbors, W. H. Lewis, of Madison 
county, a short history of the apple as told by Mr. Hiatt to Mr. 
Lewis. ‘About 1860, as well as 
before and after, apple seeds 


Of course Mr. Hiatt was not the originator in the true sense 
of that word, and he is to be honored for making no claim as 
such. But he is to be honored in addition for his efforts to 
preserve and propagate this fruit once it “happened.” 

His attention was attracted by the beauty of the fruit and 
its high quality, and because he liked the apple he began at 
once its propagation in a small way for his own planting. The 
more experience he had with the tree the better he liked it, for 
it proved to have the qualities which have since made it most 
valuable. It proved to be a vigorous, upright grower, hard;, 
with heavy, dark green foliage. What is more, it proved to be 
a regular annual bearer. Now, with all this in its favor. it 
could never be said it was an accident that the apple was saved, 
once it was known. The remarkable thing about it all is that 
the sprout should have survived long enough to become known 
by its works, to let Mr. Hiatt know what it actually could 
produce. : 

At fifteen years of age, more or less, the original sprout is 
reported to have been thirteen inches in diameter at the ground. 
When I first saw the tree during the summer of 1919 and helped 
repair some of the decay that had set in, the tree was much 
larger, for even then it was well toward the half-century mark 
in age. 

As proof of its hardiness, Mr. Hiatt stated in 1896 that while 
sixty percent of his orchard had been destroyed by drought and 
cold during the preceding eight years, the Delicious had not 
been injured in any respect. It has further proved to be a good 
enough bearer to satisfy com- 
mercial demands. Of course, 
the commercial apple doesn’t 





were collected at the cider mills 
of the states of Vermont and 
New York, and from these seeds 
the nurseries of America grew 
the roots upon which were 
grafted all the apple trees grown 
in the United States. From a 
nursery in Illinois, or one near 
Burlington, Iowa, I am not cer- 
tain which of the two, Jesse 
Hiatt bought in the early sixties 
a lot of apple trees, and planted 
them on his farm, near Peru, in 
this county. Of these trees then 
planted, one failed to grow prop- 
erly, and died down below the 
juncture of the cion and root, 
but the root sent up a sprout 
and this sprout when grown was 
the original Delicious apple tree. 

“T was intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Hiatt from the spring 
of 1865 to the end of his life, 
and had from his lips the life 
history of the Delicious apple, 
as I have related it above. Mr. 
Hiatt never claimed to have ex- 
ercised any skill or management 
in its production; he only al- 
lowed it to happen, and he was 
too honest to make any such 
claim,” according to Mr. Lewis. 











The old original, the parent of all Delicious apple trees. 


need to be a whirlwind at bear- 
ing in order to be worth grow- 
ing. But it does have to bear 
enough apples year in and year 
out to make it a commercially 
practical thing to have acres of 
land devoted to raising that var- 
iety. The Delicious has proved 
itself on this point and now there 
are Delicious orchards in practi- 
cally every apple section of this 
country. As long as this Deli- 
cious apple is a product of Iowa 
it is a matter of interest to know 
that the name Hawkeye was 
applied to the apple at one time 
by the Hiatt family, and this 
was the name which was used 
locally for a time. 

The Delicious doesn’t have 
the marked and distinctive qual- 
ity characteristic of certain fam- 
ous apples, apples such as Jona- 
than Esopus, Grimes, Yellow 
Newtons and Northern Spy, but 
Delicious is delicious. It pleases 
the palates of most apple eaters 
about the way the apple eaters 
want their palates pleased, and 
Delicious has taken its place in 
the front ranks of dessert apples. 
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A general view of the whole garden is had from the entrance 


A Little Garden In the City 


GARDEN! That was the thing 
Miss Josephine Wallace wanted 
most of all when she looked out 

on the barren yard behind her home 
on a busy city corner in Des Moines. 
A garden was the very thing, but she 
had scarcely a place in which to 
make one. 

Perhaps the idea of a garden was 
born because of a visit Miss Wallace had made shortly before 
this time at the home of Sir Horace Plunkett, whose magnificent 
garden is one of the famous beauty spots of Dublin. Certainly 
his was a beautiful place with its ninety acres and its many 
skilled gardeners to care for it and it was a far cry to Miss 
Wallace’s 60x60 backyard, which was nothing but a catch-all, 
fenced in with an ordinary high board fence. Yet remembering 
the joy of wandering in Sir Horace’s garden made her more 
determined than ever. She was going to have a garden! 

She looked at the yard and was a bit discouraged at the 
sight and her family laughed outright at the idea that any- 
thing could be made of the place. Then she thought that even 
a greater joy of making a garden might come from having 
practically nothing to begin with and in making a garden in a 
ramshackle, old backyard. That was all she had, it was a 
problem, she had a sporting chance and she took it. She must 
have a garden! 

The soil was mostly clay, in fact all clay, and not at all good. 
So she got books on soil and studied that problem first, and she 
actually made a good soil for her planting. Then she designed 
the latticed fence to shut the street with its constant traffic out 
of the garden. The white-painted fence became the back- 
ground for her garden design. She put a sundial in the grass 
plot in the center. A few white seats were added to lend an 
appearance of inviting coziness to the scene. 

Vines of clematis paniculata and moon flowers were planted 
to grow up on the lattice. In order that there might be an 
effective green during the very considerable time it takes for 
the vines to cover well, hollyhocks and cosmos were placed 
against the fence. Around the sundial, roses and petunias and 
other flowers were planted to bloom in succession during the 
spring, summer and autumn months. 

She planted for constant bloom. For the early spring there 
were borders for the bulb beds, borders of blue scillas and yellow 
crocuses and snowdrops. She planned and planted beds of 
rose-pink, enchantress-pink, wedgewood blue, and yellow 
hyacinths, narcissi in shades of yellow, and red and rose-colored 
tulips. In this planting are early and late tulips. In this little 
garden were seven thousand bulbs. These earlier flowers were 
followed by iris, peonies and phlox. 

There is also a flowering shrub border which, by judicious 


By LILIAN HALL CROWLEY 


How an Ideal Was Achieved 
In a Tiny Backyard 


“Thank God for a Garden, 
Be it ever so small” 


planting blooms early and _ late. 
Wygelia, lilac, spirea, syringa, with 
its delicious perfume, for the early 
months, golden elderberry for mid- 
summer and sumac for autumn, lend 
their attractive beauties to the 
garden. 

In the early springtime the colors 
of the flowers and flowering shrubs 
come in brilliant tones; in the hot midsummer the flowers are 
cool in tone, for there are old-fashioned clove pinks, cornflowers 
and yellow, white and pink roses in June. In the autumn again 
come the warm tones as in goldenrod, daisies, and especially 
the black-eyed Susan. With annuals and perenuials there is 
constant bloom from late April until frost. 

One fine result of the garden is that it has attracted the 
birds. Every sort of bird known to the outlying districts of the 
city is found in this small garden. Brown thrashers have built 
their nests in the vines near the gate that opens on the street. 
There are many other birds in the enclosed places. Two pairs 
of cardinals have remained all winter. The birds consider it 
their own property and come regularly every afternoon to 
drink and bathe in the bird bath. 

If by some oversight there is no water there, they call and 
scold, demanding their rights until the water is supplied to 
them. Humming birds hover about in the air, wild canaries 
balance daintily on the slender stems of the cornflowers «and 
the sweet songs of the wrens mingle with the droning of the 
bees and the soft swishing of the leaves of the trees. In such 
a garden there is the beauty of sounds as well as the beauty of 
color and design. ¥ 

Then there is the pleasure in the friendship part of the garden 
plants from one’s friends far and near, and the many slips one 
can give away for others to plant. Some of these in Miss 
Wallace’s garden are from Sir Horace Plunkett’s garden—such 
things as old-fashioned sweet lavender and foxglove. Naturally 
such things take on an added value to their owner. 

The blooms that Miss Wallace has sent to hospitals and to 
sick children, to friends who are ill—all this goes into the pleas- 
ure of having a garden. 

Then the joy of creating! A beautiful place where before 
was ugliness! The passerby may peek in and get a glimpse of 
beauty and charm, yet the garden is so entirely enclosed that 
it has come to be almost an out-of-door living room. 

Many a lovely evening finds the creator of this delightful 
spot entertaining guests at dinner in the garden, or in the after- 
noon serving tea or ices with the neighborhood children in 
Japanese costume, and babies sprawling on the grass plot near 
the sundial, the food made even more appetizing by the beauty 
of the setting. 
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While Miss Wallace was making her garden she 
realized more than ever the joy of friendship, for friends 
who would not have had time to make a call, in passing 
would peek thru the lattice and stop for a moment’s 
conversation. Many would go thru the artistic little 
gate and chat for a while asking questions while Miss 

' Wallace continued her work and explained her plan. 

It was a joy to be out of doors with the birds, the bees, 
the butterflies and with friends. Many a woman went 
home from a chat with the lady of the garden inspired to 
make a beauty spot of some neglected part of her grounds. 
If one could make a beautiful garden out of an ugly back- 
yard with impossible soil, 
then one could have some 
kind of a garden any- 
where. The influence of 
this particular garden has 
been more far-reaching 
than had even been 1mMag- 
ined before the first soil 

x was turned. 

In the first place, it has 
given the gardener exactly 
what she wanted, some- 
thing in the way of an 


interest out of doors. <A 
certain amount of garden 
work is truly recreation 


in every sense, and this 
garden supplies its owner 
with that much-needed 
recreation. Not only that, 
but it has brought her a 
\ wider acquaintance with 
flowers, and plants, and 
birds, some of the very 
things she needs to know 
about to make the most of 
her photographie work. 
Speaking of the garden 
in connection with photog- 
raphy reminds us of the 
utilitarian use to which 
the garden has been put 
most effectively. Few of 
us there are who do not 
recall, with a feeling some- 
thing akin to horror, cer- 
tain stultified portraits 
and photographs of groups 
and parties in which all of 
the individuals very evi- 
dently realized that their 
pictures ‘‘were being tak- 
en.”’ Those of you who 
have children whom you 
have taken to the photog- 


rapher know the difficulty in getting a likeness of the tots. Rest- there are few who would make use of a garden in the way it 
less is too weak a word to describe those youngsters, nine times was done in this case. At the same time, realize that a garden is 
out of ten. Unsatisfactory sometimes is a very mild term for a something which should be enjoyed by everyone. The reason I 
great deal of the work turned out by the photographer, tho, if wanted to tell you about this little garden is that it just shows 
we but realized it, the credit should be great for the results better than anything else what can be done in spite of unfavor- 


obtained in spite of difficulties. 


But how often you have heard it remarked of a snapshot, that while the space may be small, even smaller than this 
‘How natural,” and “Isn’t that a perfect picture of the baby?” beauty is by no means limited to a large and wide expanse 
or “Doesn’t it just make you think he is going to speak?” You 





This shows how the garage was treated 



















































Above is a 

comfortable 
out - of -door 
suting room 


At the right 1s 

shown the sun- 
dial and the 
plantings about it 


have, and you have ad- 
mired these snapshots tak- 
en when the subject was 
at ease just because the 
subject was natural. Evi- 
dently Miss Wallace had 
heard these remarks too. 
At any rate her little gar- 
den has become a regular 
studio. Children are right 
in their element in the 
garden, and they look as 
if they belonged there. 
What could be more natu- 
ral than the youngster just 
poised to dart away in 
play? And such poses are 
possible with the garden 
background. Not only 
are children more at ease 
in such _ surroundings. 
Men and women are but 
children grown older, it 
has been said. The photo- 
graphs taken of the garden t 
scenes prove they feel as 
much at ease amid such 
surroundings as the chil- 
dren, and their portraits 
are remarkably more 
natural. As a matter of 
fact, while the garden was 
begun for what we may 
please to call esthetic 
pleasure, its influence has 
become even as great from 
the standpoint of the 
utilitarian pleasure it has 
given and is giving both 
Miss Wallace and her 
many, many friends. 

It isn’t given to every- 
one to be an artist, and 





able conditions. The story of the garden shows, I hope, 


of plantings. 
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What $50 Will Do In the Backyard 


from the very start. A mere pile of 

fireclay which the excavators had 
left in their wake; here and there in the 
edges a trace of black soil. We tried to 
have a vegetable garden that. first summer and found to our 
disgust that there are soils on which even string beans will not 
grow! 

Every time it rained our backyard was a sea of mud which 
became like so much flypaper when one tried to walk thru it; 
in midsummer the soil cracked to the depth of a spade and 
was as hard as pavement. Quack grass was all that seemed 
to thrive in it. 

Only two of the many ventures we hazarded that summer 
succeeded: chickens and grapes. We established a flock of 
hens in one corner of the place and planted a few grape vines 
that year arouné the coops and along the fence. We found that 
grapes will grow on any sol capable of producing a crop of 
weeds, and a soil retaining the moisture, as clay will do if the 
surface is kept loose and workable, is ideal for grapes. 

What to do with the rest of the backyard! We might have 
sodded it, as some people suggested, and let it go at that, but 
we had had visions of making 
that backyard into a little bit of 
paradise—a beauty spot and a -— 


Oe backyard was a discouragement 


A Few Dollars Will 


Transform the Place 


you might like to have in your back lot, 
especially if you waver between utili- 
tarian considerations and a love of the 
beautiful. We got in a few shrubs, some 
gooseberries, rhubarb, grapes, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, strawberries, a host of roses, some fruit 
trees, and had space left for a poultry house, a garage and a 
lot of lawn! Hardly a season has gone by but we have changed 
something and tried a new attraction. The Senator Dunlap 
strawberries were discarded for Progressive everbearing, and 
the blackeaps gave way to the Columbian purple raspberries. 
Now the blackberries are being grubbed out to make way for 
a pool and bird bath. So it goes in the backyard which really 
commands your interest. It is a laboratory in the Great Out- 
doors where you experiment with the things and the forces 
of Nature. 

We made interesting discoveries. Doing all the work one’s 
self, such as building lattice fence, planting, transplanting, and 
the like, any average sized backyard can be transformed into a 
thing of beauty for less than fifty dollars. Twenty-five dollars 
will make a tremendous showing if you are careful in your 
choice and buy to the best advantage. We got our lattice 
fence for a trifle more than ten 
dollars because we bought the 
material second-hand from a 
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stubborn soil like frost action. 
During the winter sweepings from 
the dropping board in the poultry 


may not seem so essential where 
temporary plantings are made, 





house were thrown on the ground. 
As soon as possible in the spring 
the ground was turned under 
again, thoroly pulverized and raked over. The soil was now full 
of decayed straw, had been manured well from the droppings, 
and was in wonderful condition. We had solved the problem. 

toses went into that bed. They made a wonderful showing 
the very first season. They have been there for four summers 
now and are still going strong. All we have done to them since 
has.been to spray and prune and cultivate to keep down the 
weeds. Gradually, in the intervening time, we have worked 
over the whole backyard until the soil is wonderfully rich and 
easy to work. It will grow anything now. 

What did we put in our backyard? A host of things such as 


which can be changed as soon 
as their impracticability has 
been revealed. But it is abso- 
lutely essential where anything like permanent plantings are 
made. We lacked plan when we started; hence some mistakes 
were made which cannot now well be corrected. 

Three things we have learned in our backyard in regard to 
landscaping and planting for the most desirable effect. The 
first of these is massed plantings. Nature reveals this pleasing 
effect on every hand. The second is irregular lines. Artificial 
plantings are nearly always laid out in straight and formal lines 
and thereby they lose much of their charm. Nature uses 
irregular lines in her most compelling effects. The third point 
is open spaces. Another point.from (Continued on page 25 
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HE first principle of spraying You Will Come to Depend tact with him, such as nicotine solu- 
any crop is the application of on This Great Garden Ally tion. And remember that when we 


some material which will destroy kill the insect, we must not kill the 
the parasite, be it insect or fungus, plant, else why spray? 
without injury to the plant. To kill Does this sound a little compli- 
the bug that is feeding on the plant, cated? It really is not. For chewing 
vet leave the plant uninjured by the or biting insects, use a stomach 
spray; to kill the fungus without poison that will not injure the plant 
harming the plant on which the fun- but will kill the insect. For sucking 
gus lives—these are the sole objects insects use a contact spray that will 
of spraying. kill the bug, but not the plant. For 
Suppose for a moment we are the fungus disease put on a spray 
spraying for the control of a fungus that will kill the fungus, but not the 
like the scab on apples. We must host. For all these combine the 
have a spray that will kill the minute sprays, when possible, to spray for all 
scab plants, yet not destroy the at one time. 
leaves of the apple tree. That means There is a right time for every- 
we either have to destroy the scab thing. We cannot control certain in- 
before the apple leaves get started, sects if we wait too long or work too 
if we use a very strong spray, or we a : soon. An illustration will serve to 
have to use a spray later on that is Notice prt prqany types Of spray a ge a ta make the point clear. Most apple 
: just strong enough to kill the scab, tee — ao t th ee pti. aaa 
but not quite strong enough to injure Oe ee ee ee 


the foliage. Incidentally, we find 


























worms go into the apple thru the 
calyx. That’s their nature. We say, 
spray your apples once when ninety- 


boiled lime sulfur effective. But suppose we are going after the five percent of the petals have fallen. Here is the idea. The 
scab on peaches. There is no question but that the commercial bees are no longer working on the flowers as they were a few 
or boiled lime sulfur will destroy peach scab just as quickly, days before, so we will not injure the bees by spraying. Right 
even more quickly perhaps than it will destroy the apple scab. at that time the little calyx cup of the apple is open, and for 
But there’s a fly in the ointment: the boiled lime a few days will remain open. Into the little open cup 


sulfur will also destroy the peach foliage. We a just a drop of the poison mixture is driven. 
have to look for something less se\ere which “4 aN There it dries, and the calyx petals close over 
will still control peach scab. We Fa ee ~ the cup and the poison stays in there 
find what we want in self-boiled lime ar \ waiting for the codling moth larva 
sulfur. Remember we said most of these 


Self-boiled lime sulfur controls the 
scab of peach, and it doesn’t hurt the 
foliage of the peach either, properly 
prepared and applied. 

Suppose we are spraying goose- 
berry bushes for control of the cur- 
rant worms. Paris green will no 
doubt kill the worms, but there is 
also no doubt but that it will destroy 
the foliage on the gooseberries. So 
we do not want to use paris green. 
Let’s try lead arsenate, either dry or 
paste form in water. We can use 
one pound of paste to ten gallons of 
water, or half as much powder, and 
we will not injure the leaves a bit, yet 
there will be enough poison on those 
leaves to kill any currant worm so’ 
foolish as to feed on them. We will 
therefore save our paris green for the 





worms go in thru the calyx end. 
They surely cannot eat into the apple 
thru that calyx, tho, if there is poison 
there to stop them. That is why we 
say, “Spray when the petals have 
nearly all fallen,” for that is when the 
calyx cups are still open, we can put 
the poison where it will do the most 
good. It is too late this year to take 
advantage of this tip, but remember 
it for next year if you do not already 
spray. 

Now a lot of the codling moths go 
into the apple thru the side. Natu- 
rally, the poison has to be put on the 
apples or the worm will go thru the 
unprotected skin of the apple with 
no trouble. But the poison has to 
be put on at the right time. It does 
no more good to cover the skin of the 


apple with poison after the worm is under- 
neath it, safe and sound, than it does to 
lock the barn door after the horse has gone 


potatoes, if we have already made a mistake 
and bought for the gooseberry bushes. Note 
we used lead arsenate for the currant worm. 









These are known 
as chewing in- 
sects, and as such are destroyed 
by a poison which is put on 
their food, a stomach poison in 
other words. 

There is another class of 
insects that suck their food 
from the plant, just as a mos- 
quito sucks his food from 
under the skin of the person 
he goes after. It takes no 
imagination to see that poison 
on the outside of the leaf will 
have no effect on the sucking 
insect. He will stick his beak 
down thru the poison film and 
never notice the difference. 
There is one thing to do to 
stop this fellow. Spray to 
cover him with a film of oil that 
will clog his breathing appa- 
ratus, or some poison that will 
kill him when it comes in con- 





down the lane 
with the prover- 
bial thief. Now the exact time 
of putting on the spray de- 
pends on just when the worms 
are hatching out and getting 
to work. 

As a matter of fact, if any 
person understands that to 
control an insect or disease 
requires just three things, and 
does them, he will have no 
trouble. These three things 
are the right material, the 
right time, and the right appli- 
cation. 

From a practical standpoint, 
spraying of gardens and shrubs 
and trees has been greatly 
simplified. The United States 
department of agriculture 
workers, the state experiment 
stations, the practical garden- 
ersand (Continued on page 29 

















Fruit, Garden and Home 


Summer Dress for All-Year Furniture 


Sy VELLA 


HE lure of the hills, woods 

and lakes has a way of get- 

ting under the skin of folks 
every now and then. Especially 
at the close of a busy day in sum- 
mer, memories of the poignant 
fragrance of pine needles, long 
blue vistas thru the valleys or the golden reflections of a sunset 
disturbed by ripples from a canoe, make the heaviness of a house 
which has been planned for winter evenings, burdensome, if 
not actually wearying. 

Here is the opportunity for the woman who will study the 
ralue of open spaces, the importance of changed arrangement, 
the psychology of color and the use of fabrics, to create a new 
environment for her summer activities against the same home 
background. It will mean a temporary sacrifice of cherished 
but little used possessions, it will 
require the expenditure of mon- 
ey, more or less as the family 
budget will permit, and it may 
involve some tact to persuade 
Father to change the position of 
his chair. But it will, undoubt- 
edly, make the “‘stay at homes” 
believe that they have had a 
vacation, if not a summer trip. 

Consider, for example, a living 
room in which are lined draper- 
ies of a rich mulberry tone, fur- 
niture covered in harmonizing 
shades, rugs in which warm 
colors are predominant, table 
covers of mulberry velvet, a 
bunch of bitter-sweet on the 
mantel, and other bits of bright 
color in the ornaments. The 
warm colors and luxurious fab- 
rics are a delight in cool weather, 
but not when the thermometer 
is registering around ninety in 
the shade. Some of these will 
have to be removed-before the 
constructive plans for bringing 
summer indoors can be made. 
The first problem then is that of 
elimination, putting away and 
covering up the heavy furniture 
and warmth engendering colors. 

The warm “enclosed” effect 
which was so delightful in Janu- 
ary must give way to an idea 
emphasizing airiness and space. 
After the mulberry overdraper- 
ies have been well cleaned, they 
may be folded away in a cedar 
chest or hung in moth proof 
bags. The simple glass curtains 
in silk gauze, pongee or inex- 
pensive casement cloth will 
serve as ample decoration for the 
windows of many rooms during 
the summer. Then move out a 
chair or two, if the room seems 
crowded, clear the tables and mantel of photographs or orna- 
ments and take down the pictures. Even the rug may go if it 
may be replaced with a fibre or linen one. 

There remain only the principal pieces of furniture, still 
grouped to serve the winter occupations, at the piano, reading 
table or desk, but chiefly around the fireplace, the “heart of 
the room.” These may now be rearranged to meet the summer 
needs. The air is inviting, so place the chairs where the occu- 
pants may look out and catch a whiff of the blossom-laden 
breeze. A table has, perhaps, been in front of a window but 
now it will be arranged before the fireplace with a bowl of 
flowers upon it. Tables for books, magazines, smoking things, 
and needlework must be conveniently at hand, as well as 
lamps so placed that only their subdued light, so agreeable to 
warm evenings, will be needed for work or pastime. 

Preserving, as far as possible, a formal arrangement, each 
piece square with the lines of the room, will add to the restful 
and spacious effect. Then include the window, especially if it 





Lowering Room Temperatures 


With Cool Colors and Fabrics 





A mirror is especially good, placed to repeat the most 
attractive feature in the room. 


TUPPER 

presents a distance view, in the 
arrangement and shift the center 
of interest from the fireplace to 
the opening. 

Our next problem is to bring in- 
doors the tempered sunlight, the 
violet shadows, the blue of the 
sky and the cooling green of the elm leaves. These will be 
interpreted in backgrounds and furnishings. The warmer colors, 
red, orange and yellow, must be used with restraint or in their 
lightest tints; the cool blue, violet and green may be used in all 
of their tones and in larger quantities, while neutrals, gray, 
sand, taupe, tan, cream, black and white, may be used exten- 
sively in combination with color. 

There are such interesting schemes to be used playfully in 
summer, tho quite impossible to our serious winter days, that 
the difficulty is to decide wheth- 
er it shall be violet, jade, and 
pale yellow or greenish blue, 
orange and black with a dash of 
scarlet, or whether after all, rose, 
lavender and gray - green 
would not be ideal. In any case 
freshness of color must be em- 
bodied in the fabrics used. For 
the decorative effect of the 
room, slip covers of cretonne or 
glazed chintz will create the 
most marked change, and are 
particularly good if the rug is 
plain or nearly so. Awning 
stripes are smart and plain 
homespun, sateen, or rep with 
the seams corded and the edges 
bound in color are fresh and in- 
viting. The softer materials 
may be made up with pleated 
valance, especially for the over- 
stuffed chair, while stiffer varie- 
ties lend themselves better to a 
more severe treatment, with, 
perhaps, only a narrow fringe 
on the lower edge for trimming. 
The appropriateness of the de- 
sign on the individual piece of 
furniture as well as its relation 
to the other fabrics in the room 
must be considered. 

The window decoration may 
be in the form of a valance 
shaped or shirred with side 
draperies over the glass cur- 
tains already in use, or of new 
curtains, or roller shades to 
match the slip covers and serve 
both as a blind and a decoration. 
Thin summer curtains of plain 
color, using voile, sateen or case- 
ment cloth, are lovely but fleet- 
ing in color. It will be neces- 
sary to dip them in an easy dye 
after washing. This difficulty 
may be avoided by using the 
higher priced but more durable fabrics. Replace as few pic- 
tures as are necessary to relieve the larger wall spaces and see 
that these are hung low enough to be easily seen. The lower 
edge of the important pictures should be about fifty-four inches 
from the floor so that the center of the picture is level with the 
eye of the person standing. include a mirror if possible, placed 
to repeat the most attractive features of the room. It is 
especially good over a desk or table with which it forms a 
decorative unit. 

Garden flowers in their glass or bright pottery containers 
will accomplish more towards bringing summer indoors than any 
other one feature, especially if care and interest are taken in 
their arrangement. If there is a variety of flowers, almost 
every shape and size of container will be found a perfect fit in 
shape and color for some interesting flower arrangement. The 
yellow cake bow! as well as the humble pickle jar cannot be 
overlooked at these times. 

Turning now to the porch, our first problem is simple, for 
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In winter the violet of the rug is continued in prune 
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contrast being furnished by soft grey-green and olive upholstering. 


each season brings the 
opportunity of starting 
fresh and building our 
scheme anew from the 
floor up. The back- 
grounds require little 
consideration for Na- 
ture furnishes them in 
colors suited to our 
summer moods. The 
general treatment, too, 
may be more informal 
than that of the living 
room, if it is not on the 
street. Willow, reed 
and fibre chairs may be 
appropriately com- 
bined with painted 
pieces. If it is neces- 
sary to use shabby or 
odd pieces, unity of 
effect may be secured 
by painting all of them 
the same color or in the 
same scheme of colors 
thruout. Neutral tones, 
preferably sand or 
black, are popular, but 
colors are good when 
the pieces are slender 
and well designed as in Windsor and ladder-back 
chairs and small tables of light construction. 

The out-of-doors light permits the use of brighter 
colors and stronger contrasts than are desirable in 
the house, and lively as well as restful effects are 
possible in the cushions and chair backs of awning 
stripe, sunfast cottons or cretonne. Hickory or other 
rustic furniture should have snapped-on chair backs 
and seat cushions of washable material for the pro- 
tection of summer dresses as well as decoration. 

A rug will help in creating the homey atmosphere. 
There is now a variety of choice, ranging from the 
natural fibre rugs to those of linen. The latter are 
softer and more appropriate if the indoor appear- 
ance is to be emphasized. They wear exceptionally 
well and may be procured in many colors. The 
former are more suited to a seaside or country cot- 
tage. They have the advantage of being porous and 
may even be cleaned with the hose. 

The arrangement of the furniture will be more or 
less scattered and adapted to the special desires of 
the individuals using the porch. Convenient reading 
and smoking tables enhance the invitation of the 
comfortable chairs which have been placed favor- 
ably with respect to light and air. If one end can 
be arranged as a breakfast room, a haleyon begin- 
ning of the day is assured. 
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So we can go thru the house, simplifying and re- 
arranging in reference to warm weather require- 
ments. In the bedrooms, the placing of the beds so 
that a goodly amount of air will reach each one is the 
first consideration. The sheer glass or casement 
curtains of the studio type, fastened to the sash to 
move with the window, will add to the ventilation. 
These in cool colors balanced with the scheme for the 
bed covers, dresser and chair covers, helps to begin 
the day aright. 

High lights of color in the glass articles on the 
dressing table, in a painted sewing box placed con- 
veniently on the end of a window seat and a flower 
or woodsy picture will permit the owner’s indul- 
gence in some of the stronger or more subtle hues 
for which she may have a personal fondness. 

Sunfast gauze curtains of a sea green, with bed 
and dresser covers in hand-blocked cretonne in 
which this color is complemented with delicate 
buffs and lavenders, make it possible to use the 
Venetian glass of brilliant blue green and a decor- 
ated orange box or Czecko-Slovak glass in amber. 

A “lampette” is indispensable for the one who 
would read in bed. It is composed of a broad band, 
embroidered or otherwise, which connects two bal- 
ancing weights. From one is a simple fixture 
with one light which 
will carry a small shield. 
This may hang over 
the head of the bed and 
be kept in place by the 
second weight. 

Possibly the kitchen 
is the place most of all 
where arrangement for 
coolness is essential. 
The table by the win- 
dow away from the 
stove, a fan which will 
direct the heat from 
baking directly out of 
doors, a stool by the 
sink where again the 
air must circulate free- 
ly for comfort. 

The recipe in a few 
words is, first, simplify 
by eliminating the un- 
necessary and inap- 
propriate ;second, select 
and arrange for com- 
fort and in reference to 
the occupations of the 
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Tan walls, rug of tan with mingled border of rese, blue, and tan giving a violet 

tone, curtains of pale violet casement cloth, slip covers of cretonne showing rose, 

violet, and green on a linen colored ground, end a lamp shade of changeable blue 
and rose taffeta produce a cool, cheerful and restful effect. 





family; and, third, dec- 
orate for restfulness 
and the joy which color 
gives. 








i the porch unity of effect may be secured even when necessary to use 
odd pieces by painting all of them the same color. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


F lowers [hat Will Bloom On Hats and Gowns 


HE flowers in the seed 

catalog and the garden 

are not the only ones 
that catch the eye these 
summer months. The millinery coun- 
ters are full of them and they appear in 
countless variety on the new summer 
dresses this year. Milady’s wardrobe 
is allabloom. These gay posies are not 
inexpensive trifles. In the words of the 
small boy, they cost ‘‘real money” and 
they are not built to withstand the on- 
slaughts of time or the elements 

For that reason it may not come amiss 
to know just how clever fingers at home 
may take a strip of organdie or a satin 
ribbon or a square of taffeta or gingham 
and make the flowers bloom afresh at 
will. It is not particularly difficult if 
one is at all gifted in turning folds or 
rolls and in making deft twists, but 
whether or not the art comes easily, it 
may be cultivated with due practice and, 
in point of dollar-saving, is quite werth- 
while. 

For instance, there is the good old 
cabbage rose of grandmother’s garden. 
It was of goodly size and when built of 
silk or satin, may be made to cover a 
multitude of spots! Its great soft folds 
lend themselves particularly well to 
satin. It is made of bias 
strips of the material, five 
inches wide, joined with 
diagonal seams into one long 
strip, perhaps one and one- 
half or two yards long. A 
round of crinoline is cut for 
the foundation, its size, of 
course, depending upon the 
size of the flower to be used, 
and the crinoline wired 
around the outside edges 
with very fine wire. This 
wire serves a double pur- 
pose: to hold the founda- 
tion firmly and to make it 
possible to shape the flower 
against the crown. The 


Some rows of roses—and a 
sweet pea! Rose number one 
is the folded, soft-petaled rose 
described in the article. Roses 
usually are made with five 
petals. Rose number two 
shows how a four-petaled posy 
looks. Roses three, four, five 
and six are of organdie. Rose 
seven is the exquisite tea-rose 
of pale-tinted satin ribbon. 
Rose number eight is the big 
flat flower of which the article 
tells more definitely. 


By 


Instructor in Millinery, University of Minnesota 


CARLOTTA M. BROWN 





Here is the big cabbage rose of satin 
blooming on a hat. 






























foundation then is covered 
with a piece of the material 
to be used for the rose. Next 
the bias strip is folded so 
that the bias will lie perfectly smooth 
and is loosely basted in order to hold it 
in place while the rose is being twisted 
into form. In forming the rose it is 
necessary to start at the outside of the 
circle and work inward, and instead of 
holding the material flat, it is held so 
that it will roll slightly at the outer 
edge, or cup, to use a term of another 
day. This gives depth to the flower. 
For the center any one of a variety of 
bits may be used: gold thread, or heavy 
floss done into French knots, or knots 
of satin or silk, or yarn wound around 
the finger and couched on, or a bit of 
colored straw, or a cluster of the popular 
wooden beads of the day. 

Then there is the large flat rose, No. 8 
which, likewise, does good service, and 
which is especially adapted to tailored 
hats. Made of silk, its petals flattened 
against the straw or silk of hats, it is 
quite as showy as it is in the garden. 
The accompanying picture shows one of 
changeable silk which is very effective. 
To fashion it, each petal is made separ- 
ately. Choose a bias strip of material, 

the size of the strip de- 

pending upon the size of 
rose desired. The outer 
edge of the rose, as shown 
when completed, is rolled 
over a tiny cable cord and 
to accomplish this satisfac- 
torily it is necessary to whip 
the cord in place along one 
edge of the bias before the 
rolling is done Otherwise 
the cord keeps slipping 
away from the roll and is 
difficult to handle. When 
the roll is as large as is 
wanted, gather the unrolled 
edges, thus forming the 
petal shape, and secure 
tightly, trimming the 
unevenness of the ma- 
terial thus crushed into 
place to within safe dis- 
tance of the secured 
thread. When the five 
petals have been made 
put them together as 
shown in the photograph 
and turn your thoughts 
to filling in the center. 
Take a strip of bias silk, 

: some two inches deep, 
fold, baste together 
lightly and turn. When 
this is done, twist the 
silk carefully, a loose 
twist, of course, and be- 
gin to roll it in place, 


Continued on page 48 
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How | Won My Garden In North Dakota 


Y early life was spent 
M among natural surround- 

ings of great beauty. One 
had only to raise one’s eyes to 
look away into misty valleys 
between steep, rocky cliffs in 
whose crevices grew quantities 
of dainty harebells, wild colum- 
bines, misty sprays of galiums, rock ferns and many other 
forms of beautiful plant life, surmounted by tall, dark ever- 
greens whose tops to my childish fancy seemed close against 
the sky; or one had only to look down to see a sparkling trout 
stream rippling merrily over the stones or widening out into 
limpid pools with great patches of marsh marigolds like molten 
masses of burnished gold scattered along its cool banks. There 
were cool woods in whose shadowy depths grew rare orchids, 
feathery ferns and mosses of great variety and beauty. 

Then when I was married, all was changed, for I found my- 
self the very young wife of a pioneer whose home was on a broad 
treeless prairie. The distant settlers’ houses looked like tiny 
crafts on a sea of waving green. The sun beat mercilessly 
down upon our little home thru the extremely long summer 
days. The untrammeled winds tossed things about. It was 
enough to appall the stoutest heart. As I could not return to 
the woods I determined to bring the beauties of the woods to 
me. From earliest childhood I had always had a garden all 
my very own, so I decided to have a garden then. Fearlessly 
I set about my huge undertaking only to find that sunbaked 
windswept, wild alkali soil presented difficulties that must be 
overcome, so decayed sods, grass, manure and wood ashes were 
worked into the soil. The first years I depended largely on 
annuals, but as our spring weather is often very cold and dry 
this entailed a vast amount of work in keeping the beds watered 
and often resulted in failure. I have always been hampered by 
a shortage of water and at best it had to be carried a long dis- 
tance, so I bent every effort to get shrubs and hardy perennials 
established. Some tiny cottonwoods, box elder and ash trees 
were planted. 


HE first shrubs planted were the common lilac (syringa 

vulgaris). About two dozen small pines and balsams were 
also planted but our hot, drying winds made short work of 
them, tho the lilacs grew splendidly. Spiraea sorbifolia and 
Ribes aureum soon followed. All three did well and are still 
giving excellent service. Tall white and purple Persian lilacs 
and several hardy roses in white, yellow, crimson and pink 
were next added with wild plums, choke cherries, high-bush 
cranberries (viburnum opulus) and Philadelphus a little later. 
Horse chestnuts and snowballs were tried but these, after strug- 
gling along for a few years, succumbed to one of our hard 
winters, tho subsequent plantings of both are now doing well. 
Many irises and some peonies were also tried. The former did 
well, but I got almost no blooms from the first peonies. Later 
plantings after the alkali had been worked out of the soil have 
done well. Tiger lilies, lilies-of-the-valley, achilleas, rud- 
beckias, gypsophilas, hemerocallis fulva and flava, bleeding 
hearts, Saponaria officinalis and Ocomoydes splendens, pinks, 
sweet williams, lychnis, sweet rocket, sweetmary, delphiniums, 
rananculus, ribbon grass, bergamot, old man, columbines, 
crimson yarrow, and many other oldtime favorites found their 
way into my garden. Ali braved our extremes of temperature 
which ranged from a hundred and five above in summer to 
forty-eight below in winter. As the years went by and our 
trees and shrubs increased in size and beauty I found that by 
proper placing shady little nooks could be formed where wood- 
land treasures could be planted. What a gladsome time it was 


By FANNIE MAHOOD HEATH 


A Story of How a Farmer's Wife 
Succeeded In Spite of Difficultie 


when I found that I could now 
have woodland treasures about 
my once treeless prairie home. 
How tenderly were planted the 
well-loved hepaticas, blo« roots, 
dutchman’s breeches, ferns, tril- 
liums, wood violets, erythroni- 
ums, Syndesmon thalictroides, 
Polemonium reptans, spring beauties, mitellas, phlox divari- 
catas in their smoky blue shades and also pure white, uvularias, 
cypripediums and many others. How eagerly I still watch for 
them to make their appearance each spring, and while my 
garden now contains many rare and beautiful shrubs and 
flowers nothing else gives the lasting joy that do these child- 
hood treasures. 


N time it became a sort of hobby to see how many different 

kinds of shrubs and plants would brave the rigors of our 
climate. I have been much surprised at the results obtained. 
I fear it would make this article entirely too long to enumerate 
them all. I will name the shrubs which I have had for a suffi- 
cient length of time to feel assured of their hardiness: Amor- 
phas microphylla and canadensis; Rhamus alnifolia; Shep- 
herdia argentia or Buffalo berry; Caraganas mycrophylla, 
fruitescens and arborescens; Ribes aureum; Elaeagnus argentea 
or wild olive; hazelnut; Hydrangea arborescens or hills of snow; 
June berry; lilacs Madam Casimer Perier, Josikaea, Emile 
Lemoine, Alphonse la Valle, Villosa and Pekinsis or Chinese 
tree lilac; Potentilla fruticosa; privet; Philadelphus grandi- 
florus or mock orange; Sorbus intermedia or European moun- 
tain ash; Sorbus sambucifolia; Spiraeas arguta, Van Houttei, 
lucida and salicifolia; Tamarix Gallica or Indica; Viburnum 
opulus or high-bush cranberry; sterilis or snowball; V. plicatum 
or Japanese snowball; V. lentago, the black haw; sumac; 
whahoo; cherries, bird and sand; Xanthoxylum Americanus, 
and fifteen varieties of roses. 

Of the less hardy shrubs that may be grown with good pro- 
tection are the flowering almond, Sambucus (canadensis, aurea 
and lacinata); forsythia; Russian mulberry. Those which I 
have tried and have failed entirely are the deutzias; weigelias; 
Spiraeas Anthony Waterer and prunifolia; Rose Acacia; 
Hydrangea paniculata; Buddleia, and a few others. 


F the very desirable and less common flowers which I now 

have are Aegopodium variegatum; the late hardy asters; 
Chelone Lyoni; the Campanulas alliariaefolia, Carpatica, 
punctata, and grandis; Clematis recta and Davidiana; Del- 
phinium elatum; forget-me-nots; Funkias ovata, subcordata, 
grandiflora and lancifolia; Gaillardias; Gypsophilas; Geranium 
platypetalum; hyssop; Hemerocallis fulva or Kwanso; semper- 
virens; Liliums tenuifolium and elegans; Lamium maculatum; 
Lythrum roseum; Poppies, oriental and Iceland; Pyrethrums 
hybridum and uliginosum; Platycodon; Dictamnus; Pole- 
monium caeruleum, and a variety album of this; Scilla Sibirica ; 
Trollius; Tunica saxifraga; Yucca filamentosa, and also many 
of our choicest wild flowers. In fact, my greatest trouble in 
later years is to find a place sufficiently exposed to sun and wind 
to have our beautiful wild flowers do their best for I have found 
that it is even more difficult to raise sun-loving plants in shade 
than it is to raise deep woods plants in sun. 

In later years, by roaming farther afield and getting away 
from the heavy alkali land surrounding my home, getting out 
where the land is sandy and rolling, as it is in the greater portion 
of our state, I find that one may have a beautiful garden thru- 
out the entire summer by just removing wild flowers to one’s 


home grounds. Chief among these Continued on page 27 











Fruit, Garden and Home 


Around the Fruit Trees in Summer 


OST persons are inclined to think a 
tree that is growing in a thrifty 
manner during the summer season 

does not require any particular attention 
or care, This is often an erroneous con- 
clusion made by too many. A tree needs 
more attention when it is growing than 
at any other time. What is even of as great importance is the 
fact that attention at this time is an effectual saver of much 
heavier dormant pruning. 

There is oftenalot of surplus or unnecessary growth on a 
fruit tree that can be most easily removed while the wood is 
soft and when the wound will grow over more readily. There 
is less danger of disease caused by decay of the injured parts 
than if itis cut in the spring or autumn. In almost all instances 
the portions needed to be removed are small and require only 
a small knife or pruning shears, while if the branch or portion 
is allowed to keep on growing, it not 
only taxes the tree, but it makes it 


By J. T. TIMMONS 


What to Do and 
Points to Watch 





sive water sprouts in check by constant 
attention to their removal thru the sum- 
mer season. In time they will cease to 
bother if too heavy dormant pruning is 
avoided. The trees will then present a 
much healthier and more attractive ap- 
pearance. 

In almost all young trees it is advisable to cut the tips off the 
branches that are shooting up thru the top of the tree. In doing 
this the top of the tree can be made uniform from the start, and 
it will be easy to keep it in such shape. The tall or long growths 
that often shoot up are mostly barren in later years. They 
draw the tree out of shape, making a tree that is difficult to 
pick from, and one that has been stunted in its lower branches 
by the upper ones being allowed to carry away the strength, 
and one that will seldom yield properly. 

All the surplus growth being removed, the tree will have that 
much more strength to nourish properly 
that which is left in good shape. The 
growths of new wood that are made 





essential that a saw or larger tool be 
used to remove it. Such often makes a 
greater wound and leaves it in such a 
condition that it cannot heal up as 
readily as a smaller wound. 

When the tree is in foliage some say 
they cannot see its shape as well as 
when the branches are bare, but this is 
a matter of opinion. As a matter of 
fact, a lot of people on the other hand 
claim they can do better work in sum- 
mer. It is certain the condition of the 
tree when growing will allow it to over- 
come the shock of wounding easier than 
at a time when the sap is down and the 
tree is dormant. There will be no 
freezing dry and the chance of decay 
organisms entering the wound will be so 
diminished that less protective measures 
will be required. 

The branches of fruit trees should not 
be permitted to become too thick in the 
innermost portion of the tree. All the 
long switch-like growths which shoot up 
from the bottom or alongside the trunk 
of the tree should be cut off as close to 
the roots or trunk as possible without 
injury to the growing bark on the trunk. 
This is especially important in the case 
of pears and apples especially susceptible vo fire blight. Sprouts 
of this sort offer far too ready access to the tree for fire blight 
bacteria, and the blight is seldom slow to accept the advantage 
offered. Cut out these sprouts. 

If the branches are too close in the main center of the top, 
it is best to remove the weakest or the ones that seem to be the 
easiest spared without injuring the shape of the tree. It is a 
good plan to remove only a portion of the little branches and 
leaves that appear along the main body or heavier portion of 
the principal limbs where sunlight gets to them. This leaves 
a nice lot of bearing wood which, if kept healthy, will add much 
to the production of the tree. On the other hand, keep exces- 

















Thrifty peaches which are being shaped properly because the 
summer attertion is not being neglected 





Now is the time to start the tree right. 





after the middle of the summer are 
more certain to have fruit on them 
during the following season, as the buds 
will not be so likely to be frozen in the 
autumn after they swell from late, warm 
autumn showers. The advantage of 
summer care of trees is surely apparent. 

After currants and gooseberries are 
picked, the bushes can be aided and im- 
proved by proper trimming. It is best 
to try and induce all such bushes to as- 
sume a regular and shapely form. They 
will have more room for fruit, more new 
growths and the fruit will be larger, more 
perfect and more easily picked than if 
the bushes are allowed to grow in a hap- 
hazard way and given little or no atten- 
tion. In autumn as well as in early 
spring the sprouts that are growing near 
the currant or gooseberry bushes can 
be lifted and set out in good rich soil, 
properly prepared, and they will soon 
develop into producing bushes. It is an 
easy matter to secure quite a group of 
small fruit plants in this manner. 

If the trees or shrubbery are infested 
with the green or black aphis at this 
season it is far better to spray with a 
nicotine solution than to allow such a pest to injure the foliage. 
It is easily done and any fruit on the tree is not injured if the 
solution is not made too strong. Use one teaspoonful of forty 
percent strength nicotine sulphate to each gallon of water, to 
which add one ounce of common hard laundry soap, thoroly 
dissolved. If there are worms or other pests that eat the foliage, 
there should be arsenate of lead added in the proportion of one 
pound to fifty or sixty gallons of water, or one ounce to a gallon. 

The time has arrived when it is the duty of everyone who 
has fruit trees to spray. A great many states require it by law, 
and some have severe fines for failure to comply with such laws. 
This is well enough, as itis one of two (Continued on page 32 














The tree with properly arranged framework requires fewer 
braces than this 
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This: Gley of the Ric 


HE rose has been known to man from the earliest hours of 
history. It has been mentioned in story and song in all ages. 
It is the eternal flower of love, the emblem of sentiment. 

“All the world loves the lover,” said Emerson. And it is true 
that all the world loves roses, probably for the same reason. 
Cherished in the palaces and gardens of the rich and mighty, it 
is, nevertheless, the flower of all classes and stations in life. 

The fancier may differ in his tastes; the pocketbook may 
dictate the choice of many; the wealthy gardener may have the 
most exquisite flowers of every land and clime at his beck and 
call, but all unite in claiming the rose as the first flower. And 
this universal love for the rose is unequaled elsewhere in all the 
things which Nature has given us. 

It grows wild in the temperate zone thruout the world. When 
the pioneers poured down over the Allegheny mountains and 
into the plains of Kentucy and Ohio, later upon the prairies of 
Illinois, lowa and the West, they found the wild rose every- 
where. Full many a prairie home was gladdened and enriched 
in those troublesome days by the splendor and color of the wild 
rose. It brought a vision of peace and of lofty sentiment to 
those sturdy souls in their hours of struggle; it gladdened the 
hearts of the lovers and brightened frontier weddings without 
number. The first flower that the bride planted in her door- 
yard, whether in the forests of Kentucky or in the sod huts of 
Kansas, was the queen of the prairie, the wild rose. 

The rose has left an imperishable imprint upon the literature 
of all times and races. During the days of feudalism and chiv- 
alry, it was the accepted badge of favor. Sturdy knights and 
mighty warriors battled the one with the other in contests of 
prowess to win the rose of some fair lady. To have this token 
from the gentler sex was a higher tribute than any that royalty 
might bestow. 

In the period of the Renaissance, when the blight of the Dark 
Ages was lifting before the dawn of modern literature, we find 
the rose still the favorite of mankind. When Dante thought of 
love and the queenly Beatrice, he sang sonnets to the rose. 

To trace the rose in literature would be to produce a compila- 
tion of the work of all authors and poets. Never has man or 
woman achieved fame in letters without writing of the rose. 
The literature of France, of Spain, of England, of Ireland, of 
sturdy old Scotland, of Scandinavia, of America, is replete with 
it. 

We find it even in the fables of antiquity. Among the 
ancients it was held sacred to Cupid and Venus, called Eros 
and Aphrodite, respectively, by the Greeks. They considered 
it the emblem of joy and love, and at the same time, of pru- 
dence. 

The Romans placed it over the door when a feast was in 
progress and whoever passed under it incurred a solemn obliga- 
tion not to reveal what was seen or heard. From this custom 
has sprung the term sub rosa, meaning ‘‘under the rose,’’ as 
applied to anything revealed in confidence. 

Later, it was placed at the entrance to confessional at Rome, 
as asymbol of secrecy. In poetry, it has ever stood as a symbol 
of purity and innocence; to all classes, it has ever been the em- 
blem of everything beautiful and delightful. 

In art, as in literature, we find it going back to the very 
dawn of the Aryanrace. It is seen in the art of the Greeks, the 
Romans, the Egyptians, the Assyrians. The Etruscan rose 
is almost as famous as the Etruscan vase. The rose has been 
distinctly a favorite of the Western world, as distinguished 
against the Orient. It is strikingly absent in the horticultural 
affairs of the early Chinese and Japanese. 

In history, the rose has played an important part. In the 
days of Heraldry, it was a badge worn by whole armies. The 
badge of the House of Lancaster was the rose gules, and the 
rose argent of the House of York. Henry VI., king of England, 
was surrounded and supported by the adherents of the House 
of Lancaster in his claim to the throne. Richard, Duke of 


York, had a better claim to the throne by descent and his ad- 
herents provoked one quarrel after another with the Lancas- 
trians, in the hope of ultimately placing Richard on the throne. 
The personal emblem of the Duke of York was a white rose, 
which his followers adopted in order to distinguish friend from 
foe. The House of Lancaster promptly adopted the red rose 
as its emblem. From this fact, the struggles between the two 
families for the throne of England, which lasted several years, 
came to be known as the “War of the Roses.”” Thus the rose 
played an important part in at least one war, a war which 
destroyed the flower of English manhood and eventually made 
it possible for the French to drive the English off the continent 
forever. 

Roses in the future are going to be better understood by the 
people at large; they are becoming more and more common in 
family gardens and the uses to which they may be devoted in 
addition to their bloom, will bring a fuller realization of the 
glory and beauty of the rose to every lover of Nature. Too 
long we have labored under the impression that rose culture 
was not for the masses; that this queen of the florist’s art was 
distinctly a creature of skill and intricate care. Too long our 
gardens have been bare of the queen of flowers and our vases 
empty. 

The rush of commercialism in the early days of the present 
industrial age seemed to sweep all sentiment, all love for the 
leisurely joy of growing things and enriching life and home with 
flowers, out of our lives. But the advent of universal pros- 
perity, the coming of the thought that of all attainments the 
home is the most important, the settling down of America to 
ennoble and to enrich herself in the worthier things, has swept 
back that old desire, that old longing, for the ‘vine over the 
door.” 

And never before has the great middle class been so favored, 
whether here or elsewhere. The modest backlot gardens in 
many cities outrank those of the aristocracy of yesterday. 
Many a busy housewife has a larger and better garden than 
that boasted by her Colonial grandmother. 

The natural love for the rose has had a great deal to do with 
this revival of interest in floriculture. Hardly has sod been 
turned before thoughts of roses blooming in the garden come 
to the garden lover. It assumes expression often before a shrub 
is planted or lawns established. 

The rose stands for permanency. It has none of the disad- 
vantages of annual flowers which endure for a season and must 
be planted again each succeeding spring. It endures from year 
to year, blooming each season and attaining a varying growth 
depending upon variety. It blooms the first season, if properly 
established, and continues to repay the gardener thruout the 
years. The Teas and Hybrid Teas are, as a general rule, con- 
tinuous in the blooming habit and one or two of the Hybrid 
Perpetuals display the same admirable trait. 

There is a rose for every climate where people live in any 
considerable numbers. Wild varieties are found in Lapland 
and Labrador. Even the delicate teas are successfully grown 
outdoors in Canada, where thousands of them are to be found 
in the public parks. 

As there is a rose for every climate, so there is a rose for 
every purpose, susceptible of outdoor cultivation. From the 
tiny polyanthas to the giant and rugged rugosas and climbing 
varieties, there is a wide selection for almost any condition 
that may be present. Unsightly terraces or bare spots in lawn 
or park or cemetery may be made a place of beauty with the 
creeping varieties. 

In the rose we find all the variations which climate, nature 
and skill in man can combine. It is not extraordinary, then, 
that the rose should have the universal place it holds in the 
hearts of so many people in all classes and in all climes. It is 
the universal flower and its appeal in that direction is only 
indicative of its merits 
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Let’s Give Our Garden a Drink 


It’s Got To Have It 


HEN the heavens become less bounteous of their stores 

Wy of moisture, and the heat from the summer sun becomes 

more and more intense, such are the days when a garden 

needs a friend. This time is usually discouraging for those who 

depend on nature alone for moisture in the garden. But the 

fortunate man or woman who has a friendly irrigation plant 

and who can ‘“‘make”’ rain reaps a -harvest in crop returns that 

pays huge interest on the equipment, both in cash and pleasure. 

And who does not get pleasure from his garden? Only the one 
who sees his hopes and pride withered by drouth. 

Right here is a word for those of you who do not see your way 
clear to irrigate now. Cultivate! Cultivate whether you cul- 
tivated last week or not. Hoe the garden, cultivate the soil, 
keep the dust mulch dusty. The drier it is, the more important 
it is to cultivate and maintain the dust mulch. 

The first irrigation outfit on record was a pail or its equiva- 
lent, in which to carry water. 

And let us tell you, the 


seriously hampered. The pipes are laid closer together, and at 
intervals tapped by an upright pipe to the end of which is fixed 
a special distributor nozzle which takes care of several square 
rods. When irrigation is necessary the water is turned into 
the system and artificial rain covers the lawn or garden. 
One of the most recent developments of irrigation where 
water under pressure is available is the overhead system. 
Picture a long pipe running the full length or width of a garden 
or field, mounted on top of upright posts, seven or eight feet 
high. The pipe is attached to the water main so that it may be 
turned easily on roller bearings just like a long line shaft, only 
of course it is turned but a little each time. At three or four- 
foot intervals the pipe is tapped and a special nozzle inserted. 
These nozzles are all in exact line. When the pressure is turned 
into the line of pipe.the water is forced from the nozzles the 
full length of the pipe. The operator needs only to turn 
the pipe a little to change the 
area irrigated. By having a 





bucket idea is by no means 
worn out. The buckets of 
water we carried to the newly 
set trees, to the newly set 
strawberry plants, the bram- 
ble patch, the garden—why, 
it makes my back tired when- 
ever the memory returns, but 
the results were worth the 
effort, and more. However, 
there is a time limit to the 
amount of this sort of work 
a busy person can do. 

Let us see how we can save 
our time, and do it cheaply. 

The simplest method of 
irrigating is by flowing water 
on the patch by means of 
furrows, or by flooding. The 
water is led from a source of 
supply, pump, tank or other 
reservoir, by ditches and each 
area of garden or crop irri- 
gated according to its needs. 
Sometimes a level area may 
be flooded; it depends on the 
lay of the land and the sort of 
crop. More often furrows along the rows of crop carry water 
to the plants. The ditch and furrow method is good, it is 
economical of equipment, but it requires some preparation of 
the ground. The level garden makes this method simple of 
operation. The garden or field that isn’t level, or perhaps we 
had better say of regularand even slope, must be smoothed and 
evened up so that there will be no collection of water in isolated 
spots, and high spots left with never a trace of moisture. 

“But why put the water on the surface?” some one queries. 
It isn’t necessary, always. Underground irrigation has its 
advocates, and as a matter of fact, in places it is very successful. 
The writer has laid tile to grade in a garden a foot below the 
surface, eight feet apart, and has a simple and effective irriga- 
tion system, one that never distrubed the dust mulch. Just 
how long such a system would remain ‘“‘good as new’”’ is another 
matter. I do not know. I do know that frost gets a pretty 
good purchase on most things only a foot beneath the surface, 
and there are soils where the tile that depth might not serve. 
Then also there are iron pipes laid beneath the surface, with 
holes drilled in them at intervals of from a few inches to a foot 
or more. Water may be forced thru such a pipe and the soil 
liberally supplied. 

more common method of handling the irrigation with 
underground pressure lines is the use of hydrants every seventy- 
five or hundred feet. By having the pipe lines laid a hundred 
feet more or less apart any part of the garden may be reached 
with a hose attached to a hydrant. The main difficulty here is 
time again. If the garden is so large that several pipe lines 
such as these must be laid, the labor of handling the hose lines 
must be a considerable item. 

There is a special adaptation of the underground pipes to 
irrigating the lawn or other place where cultivation will not be 











series of parallel pipes ar- 
ranged so that the spray from 
one will just reach that from 
the neighboring lines, large 
areas may be thoroly watered. 
The convenience of the sys- 
tem is apparent. As you ob- 
serve, the pipes are up out of 
the way of workmen. It 
takes little time to make the 
several adjustments neces- 
sary to cover the whole area 
with water. There are even 
automatic oscillators that 
take care of the job for the 
very busy man. 

, The conservation, of mois- 
ture is an important question 
even tho you are able to 
irrigate. 

The afternoon or evening 
quite obviously offers the 
best time for applying water, 
when one is able to choose 
his own time. The water 
soaks in, evaporates less, and 
in the early part of the next 
day, depending on the soil of course, the ground may be culti- 
vated, and the gréatest possible amount of moisture retained. 

The experienced hand at irrigation puts on a lot of water at 
wider intervals, rather than a little every day. An application 
of an inch of water once during the week results in a thoro 
soaking of the ground. A quarter of an inch of water daily 
for a week will do far less good, tho it will cost more in time and 
water as well. 

In fact, the frequent sprinklings may actually do more harm 
than good. The roots of the plants will be encouraged to grow 
nearer the surface, where ‘an immediate supply of water is 
available. Later, when at sometime the customary water 
supply is neglected, or in very hot weather when the soil is 
excessively heated, damage is sure to ensue. Furthermore, 
cultivation and maintenance of a dust mulch is practically im- 
possible when little sprinklings are given daily. It is the mois- 
ture used by the plant which makes its application worthwhile, 
not the moisture evaporated from the surface of the soil. Give 
the ground a good soaking while you are at it. Get the mois- 
ture down deep, below and beyond the parched surface. Then 
when the ground is fit to work again, get busy with the hoe 
and cultivator, stir up the soil, get that moisture saving dust 
mulch busy again at its all-summer’s job. 

It is difficult to conceive of conditions where water is avail- 
able which make it impossible to irrigate by one method or 
another. As for the cost of equipment, and that is some- 
thing most all of us must consider, small outfits may be had 
at comparatively low prices. There are portable types of 
sprinklers that cost as little as a hundred feet of good garden 
hose which will do fine to start with where there is water 
under pressure. It isn’t necessary to start big. Start small, 
and watch the water pay for extensions. 























The sprinkler head may be put down below the lawn surface 
out of the way of the mower 











it 1s best 


When even the sight of sprinklers 
at work is so refreshing to the eye, 
think what the effect is on thirsty 
vegetation. Above is a pipe line 
equipped with an automatic oscil- 
lator attached to throw the stream 
first to one side and then the other. 


It takes water to keep a landscape in the best shape. 











In the garden with the sprinkler head raised up so the spray will not be interfered with by the higher crops. 
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Uncle Sam’s Testing Garden 


By ROBERT H. MOULTON 


ACH year the supply of to- 
matoes and consequently the 
price have been affected by 

the tomato wilt, a mysterious dis- 
ease which has swept over whole 
regions especially devoted to the 
cultivation of tomatoes. In Georgia last year the losses 
reported from this cause were fifty percent of the crop. Vir- 
ginia’s crop was cut by 10,000 tons, Maryland’s by 25,000, and 
so thru other states. 

But there was a ten-acre field. of tomatoes which defied 
attack by the wilt. Diseased plants were brought into contact 
with the growing field, and the tomatoes showed themselves 
wilt-proof to the end. This year seeds from the wilt-resisting 
plants will be sent to all the tomato-growing sections, and the 
ultimate result, it is expected, will be a saving of millions of 


A Place Where Resistant and 
High-Yielding Plants Are Bred 


mating, including the succeed- 
ing tests, has amounted to 
$10,000. On account of the 
heavy expense the first off- 
spring of Romev and Juliet are 
placed in a cage for protection 
from the birds—a wire netting eight feet from the ground, so 
as to give the cultivator room to move about, is placed over 
the progeny of the Siberian and the American, and the sides 
are enclosed by the netting. 

The Arlington experiment farm has 1,500 different grain 
seeds. In the fruit section there are 700 varieties of apples, 100 
of grapes, and 100 of peaches. In the flower section, to mention 
two kinds, are found 800 varieties of roses and 400 of peonies. 

Two chief methods of procedure are foilowed by the scien- 
tists. To increase the yield per acre is the main problem. This 
may be done by evolving, thru the mixing of varie- 
ties, a better seed; or by finding a cure for a disease 











which is making heavy ravages in existing excellent 
varieties. In the new tomato plant the scientists’ 
plan of campaign is well illustrated. Cures were 
sought for the tomato wilt. This involved a long and 
exact process. First, the tomato wilt germ must be 
found or isolated. That meant patient laboratory 
work in the Bureau of Plants at Washington. There 
was one infallible proof—that the germ would pro- 
duce the wilt in a healthy plant. This done, efforts 
were made to control it by chemical sprays. 
Sometimes success is complete, as when a few 
years ago the bureau discovered a lime sulphur mix- 
ture which would destroy orchard scale of the most 
malignant kind, a pest that ruins not only the fruit 
crop but, if unchecked, saps the life of the tree itself. 
But in this case no cure was found for the tomato 








Birdseye view of the experimental farm including weather station, vegetable 


garden and apple orchard in distance 


dollars and a decided increase in the yield of tomatoes. 

This was one of many experiments conducted on a 400-acre 
government farm in Alexandria county, Virginia, across the 
Potomae from Washington. It is one of the largest highly 
specialized farms in the world, and is operated by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the department of agriculture. The 
specialists of the bureau call the Arlington experiment farm 
their open-air laboratory. Forty branches of the bureau were 
‘arrving on tests last year on their special tracts. 

For instance, 200 varieties of lettuce were being 


wilt. Therefore the other line of attack was adopted. 
A plant was found which would resist the disease. 
Atlength, after hunting far and wide, a tomato plant 
was found that would not take the blight, no matter 
how exposed. Success, however, was yet a long way off, for 
this plant yielded a small scrawny tomato, utterly unsuited for 
commercial use, a vegetable ne’er-do-well and loafer which had 
the one quality of a magnificent constitution. The scientists, 
because of his physique, resolved to make a desirable citizen 
of him. The first step upward must be a suitable marriage. 
A bride in a different world was sought, a bride in a most 
industrious, prolific family of tomatoes. The vagabond, in 











watched there to see which was the all-round best. 
Seventy varieties of sweet potatoes were in a simi- 
lar competition. Sweet potato plants are not 
steady performers. Hills frequently occur with 
practically no yield—a few stringy roots. To find 
a plant which would do business in every hill would 
add fifty bushels to the average yield. That kind 
of a plant—a more energetic sweet potato than is 
now known is being sought at the Arlington 
experiment farm. 

Many strangers arrive at the farm every year 
from Europe, Asia and South America. They are 
new seeds and new plants. Marriages take place, 
to add to the number of bushels per acre, and these 
would be called as romantic, if humans were con- 














cerned, as was the love affair of Romeo and Juliet. 
In one case the Romeo is a Siberian wheat of superb 
Northern vigor, built up thru centuries of resist- 
ance toextreme cold. Juliet is of our own West, of 
a strain famous for its golden abundance, but, for all her beauty, 
susceptible to cold, with kinsfolk who on bleak western 
prairies have perished by the thousand. What is wanted, 
therefore, to increase our yield of wheat per acre, is a progeny 
which shall combine Romeo’s hardihood and Juliet’s abun- 
dance. 

So the marriage takes place, with a chief scientist as the 
best man and other scientists as the ushers. The time set 
for the ceremony is as ideal as any human bride and bridegroom 
could ask for, in the bloom season. Juliet’s bridal toilet has one 
peculiarity. The ends of the stamens are broken off, and the 
pollen from the Romeo bloom is sprinkled in its place. 

The cost of such a marriage is sometimes considerable. In 
the development of certain varieties of grain the expense of the 


Wire netting enclosing valuable specimens of growing wheat 


the interest of food production in the United States, was mated 
to an aristocrat; and after several years of progressive experi- 
menting with the progeny the scientists of the Plant Brueau 
think they are safe in announcing a wilt-proof tomato. 

Plant breeding is only one of a group of experiments carried 
on at the Arlington experiment farm. Soils from. various states 
are tested there, not by chemical analysis, but where they 
can be watched continuously in open-air environment. The 
soil as it comes from the different states is placed in stone 
cylinders, in layers, just as it was taken from the ground. The 
plant is grown in the cylinder, set upright in the ground. 

tecords are kept of each test, and the final result shows what 
each soil needs in the way of fertilizer to make it produce the 
best results. These records are (Continued on page 31 
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More Eggs’ |. 4) | 
or Money Back | 


This iron-bound guarantee is your assurance dt 
that you will get more eggs now and more 


eggs next fall and winter:— 


‘“‘The Money paid for both Purina 
Chows will be refunded if hens fed 
Purina Chicken Chowder and Purina 
Hen Chow, according to directions, do 
not lay more eggs than when fed any 
other ration.”’ 








How could such a guarantee be 
made unless Purina Chows actual- 
ly supplied the elements to make 
more eggs? Start now. Put your 
hens through a quick moult; get 
them in condition for fall and 
winter laying. See the nearest 
Purina dealer. Write us for Purina 
Poultry Book—100 pages of the best 
information that 28 years of poul- 
try experience has taught us—free. 
PURINA MILLS 


821 South 8th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Worth Nashville Buffalo 






, +HICKEN ’ 
CHOWDER: 





Feed From Checkerboard Bags 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


Your Questions Answered 


You are cordially invited to make use of the free information service offered thru this de- 


partment of Fruit, Garden and Home whenever it can be of help to you. 
will be answered promptly by mail. 


Limbs of Pear Dying 


I have a ten-year old pear tree which 
has been bearing well. The last two 
years it has grown up to water sprouts. 
Please tell me how and when to prune it. 
Should any limbs as well as water sprouts 
be removed? Many limbs are dying.— 
Mrs. N. C., Iowa. 

We would advise pruning out all the 
water sprouts or at least nearly all of 
them during the summer. Also, cut the 
dead and dying limbs off well below the 
point of injury, or the point where the 
wood appears to be dying. After each 
cut you make apply corrosive sublimate 
or bichloride of mercury (one 7.3 gr. 
tablet to a pint of water) to the wound, 
and disinfect the tools. There is a chance 
that your tree is affected with blight, and 
as blight is a bacterial disease the utmost 
care will have to be taken to prevent its 
spread to different parts of the pear tree 
affected, as well as to other trees in your 
orchard. Therefore, be sure and practice 
disinfection of the tools and the cut after 
each cut you make in pruning your tree. 
‘ In addition to this, remove all the prun- 
ings and carefully burn them in order to 
avoid any spread of this disease. 


Root Maggots 

The radishes in my garden are no good. 
They are troubled with a little worm on 
the roots. Is there any remedy?—A. H., 
Mich. 

The root maggot can be controlled by 
injecting bisulphide of carbon into the 
ground about the plants. However, this 
is expensive and is net to be advised 
ordinarily. Sow your radishes in a corner 
free from this pest. If ao part of the 
garden is free from their invasion, they 
may be starved out by not planting rad- 
ishes or related crops in the garden for a 
number of years. 


White Fly 


Please tell me how to control the little 
white flies on my tomatoes and flowers. 
T. S., lowa. 

Tobacco dust is recommended as a 
repellent for this pest. Spray with nicc- 
tine sulphate, 1-800, or with kerosene 
emulsion. It will be necessary to spray 
thoroly as only the insects hit are de- 
stroyed. 


Dust Mulch Holds Moisture 


Why does dust mulch hold moisture? 
—W. R., Mich. 

This action of the dust mulch in hold- 
ing down the loss of moisture from the 
soil is due in part to the hindrance to the 
movement of capillary water from particle 
to particle because of the looseness of the 
soil in the mulch. Then the surface layer 
of dry soil keeps the soil below it a little 
cooler so that the evaporation of the soil 
moisture is somewhat further discouraged. 
The dry surfaces of the soil particles in 
the mulch prevent, to a marked degree, 


the upward movement of the water films. 
An experiment which will show the dust 
mulch effect very well is to place a little 
powdered sugar on a lump of sugar in 
a saucer. Allow water to surround the 
lower part of the lump of sugar. Note 
the rapid rise of the moisture in the lump 
and the slow progress in the powdered 
sugar or “dust mulch.” 


Spray Materials In Small 
Quantities 


All the recipes I can find for making up 
spray mixtures call for such large quanti- 
ties of materials to the batch. I have only 
a small garden, and I do not know just 
how to reduce the materials in the large 
batch formulas proportionately. Can you 
give me the desired information?—L. N. 
R., Neb. 

As a rule, the spray material for a small 
five-gallon batch can be quickly propor- 
tioned by taking say one-tenth of the 
amount of materials called for in a fifty- 
gallon batch of prepared spray. How- 
ever, for a still smaller amount the fol- 
lowing figures may be suggested: For leaf 
eating insects use six level tablespoonfuls 
of lead arsenate per gallon of water. 
Where foliage is not tender and therefore 
is not susceptible to paris green injury 
it may be used at the rate of one level 
teaspoonful to the gallon of water or pre- 
pared spray material. Nicotine sulphate 
of the standard strength of forty percent 
nicotine is used at the rate of one tea- 
spoonful per gallon. To make a gallon of 
bordeaux, thoroly mix ten level table- 
spoonfuls of hydrated lime with two 
quarts of water. Dissolve three table- 
spoonfuls of bluestone or copper sulphate 
in hot water, make up to two quarts, then 
mix the two solutions or mixtures to- 
gether and you have your gallon of bor- 
deaux mixture. Of course, you can use 
the nicotine spray and the bordeaux mix- 
ture in combination with either of the 
poison sprays; simply remember that the 
proportion of each is figured on the total 
amount of spray material. 


Sod or Clean Culture 

I have read a good deal about caring 
for the orchard and cultivating it, and I 
believe absolutely in spraying. I wonder, 
tho, if I ought to cultivate my orchard. 
I put this particular piece of ground in 
orchard twelve years ago. It used to 
wash, as it is rolling. The grass is now 
so thick there is no washing. Trees are 
doing fairly well, but I haven’t cultivated 
since the second season. Would rolling 
land that washes be better in sod or culti- 
vated?—C. M., Mo. 

From the description of your land given 
in your letter we would say let the orchard 
stay in sod. There are places where it is 
impractical to cultivate, and we are of 
the opinion that your orchard is such a 
case. We would suggest that you leave 
your orchard as it is—in sod. Do not, 
however, attempt to get a hay crop from 
your orchard in addition to fruit. Simply 





All signed inquiries 


Address F it, Garden and Home, Des Moines, Iowa. 


cut the grass and leave it on the ground as 
amulch. You cannot expect results from 
an orchard in a hay field, tho you are well 
justified in expecting good results from a 
properly handled orchard in which the sod 
mulch system of culture is properly main- 
tained. 


Cane Fruits 

Please tell me how to keep the canes of 
the black raspberries and blackberries in 
bounds. What about pruning?—C. S. T., 
Minn. 

If the old canes were not removed last 
fall, take them out now. Leave three to 
five new canes; head these back to about 
thirty inches to induce the growth of fruit 
producing laterals. It is desirable to 
provide supports. A stake driven at the 
hill to which the canes are tied loosely will 
serve. A better support, valuable for 
long rows, is a pair of parallel wires 
stretched a foot or so apart supported 
about two feet from the ground between 
which the growing canes are kept. 


Canada Bluegrass 


I have a piece of poor soil that a neigh- 
bor told me to plant to Canada bluegrass. 
How does this differ from the ordinary 
bluegrass?—P. L., Wis. 

In appearance the Canada bluegrass is 
a whitish-green color as distinguished 
from the yellow-green of the Kentucky 
bluegrass. The stems of the Canada 
bluegrass are flat instead of round, the 
seed head is more compact, and there is a 
bend in the stem at each joint instead of 
its having the straight stem characteristic 
of Kentucky bluegrass. Canada blue- 
grass is valuable for poor soils deficient in 
lime or soils too dry for best results from 
Kentucky bluegrass. 


Worms Eat Foliage 

Please advise me what to do to prevent 
the worms that destroy the foliage on 
walnut trees and eventually kill the tree. 
—L. W. M., Il. 

Spraying with lead arsenate thoroly at 
the rate of about three pounds of lead 
arsenate paste or one and one-half pounds 
of powder to fifty gallons of water will 
kill leaf eating insects on your trees. 

Limberneck of Poultry 

Several of my hens have been getting 
sick in a way I have never before seen. 
Their heads drop to the ground, some- 
times the hens just flop to the ground. 
They cannot raise their heads. It comes 
on suddenly.—Mrs. B. B. R., Kan. 

Your hens are undoubtedly affected 
by .umberneck. See that there is no op- 
portunity for the hens to pick up spoiled 
food of any kind. In the meantime, dose 
affected fowls immediately with fifty 
grains epsom salts or three or four tea- 
spoonfuls of castor oil. If recovery does 
not take place in two or three days after 
this treatment, it is better to kill the 
affected birds. 
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VELIE-BUILT MOTOR WINS AGAIN 














AN OTHER link in the long chain of Velie Victories was added when a 
stock car, equipped with the Velie-built Motor, climbed Mount Wilson 
in 27 minutes, 51,°; seconds, breaking the record that had stood four years 
by over 11 minutes, and winning the Los Angeles Express trophy. 


This unparalleled performance was made possible by the Velie overhead 
valve construction—Velie automatic lubrication—Velie motor solidity — 
Velie cooling —Velie dirt-proof construction—and a score of other features 
built into this matchless power plant. 


Every purchaser of a Model 58 Velie car gets from his dealer an exact dup- 
licate of this motor. Four beautiful body types — open and closed. 


VELIE MOTORS CORPORATION 
MOLINE - ILLINOIS 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


What They Say About Fruit, Garden and Home 


Remarks and Comments from Every Angle 


HAVE your esteemed favor of April 21 

announcing that you are to publish a 
monthly periodical entitled Fruit, Garden 
and Home. 

I appreciate your confidence in asking 
me to give you the benefit of any sug- 
gestions which I may wish to offer con- 
cerning the scope and lines of work of the 
new periodical. 

I have great confidence in the ability 
of yourself and your staff to make a suc- 
cess of this publication. 

I am glad also that this proposed jour- 
nal is not to confine itself to the com- 
mercial field but is also planning to serve 
the interests of better homes. The land- 
scape interests are becoming increasingly 
important as people are educated more 
and more to appreciate the value of better 
home surroundings and the many ways 
in which the proper use of landscape 
planting and the fruit and vegetable 
garden materials can be made to add to 
the beauty and the value of the home not 
only in the rural regions but also in the 
suburban and even in the urban districts. 

S. A. BEACH. 





Glad to Cooperate 


We are glad to learn from your recent 
communication that you are launching 
a mags azine which ev ridently has much 
promise in encouraging the production 
and consumption of fruits and vegetables 
and stimulating other horticultural acti- 
vities. 

We wish you success in this undertak- 
ing and if we can be of assistance at any 
time we shall be glad to have you call on 


us. 
E. J. CRIDER. 





A Needed Instrument for Good 

I have your letter of April 21st out- 
lining your policy in starting the new 
magazine, Fruit, Garden and Home. I 
believe that such a paper could be made 
very popular as well as an instrument for 
much good. There is a very great need, 
I feel, for more accurate information 
along ‘the lines of vegetable gardening, 
landscape gardening and fruit growing 
than is apt to be found in the general 
agricultural press. 

R. F. HOWARD. 


It Will Find a Welcome Place 


There is no doubt but what under your 
management a fruit and vegetable peri- 
odical such as you have outlined will find 
a welcome place on the fruit farms and in 
the homes of the country. I do not know 
that I have any suggestions as to scope or 
material. The subjects of standardiza- 
tion and marketing are claiming a great 
deal of attention here in the East where 
work along this line has been so much 
needed for many years. 

H. H. ALBERTSON. 


They All Want It 


I am pleased to note what you say 
relative to the establishing of your new 
paper, Fruit, Garden and Home, and be- 
lieve there is a field of great usefulness for 


This department will be solely for our 
| critics, both favorable and otherwise. The 
| views and ideas expressed in these columns 
will be not necessarily our views, and we do 

not ask you to agree with them, or with us. 
We shall publish as many letters each month 
as space will permit, and you are cordially 
invited to write us any suggestions or criti- 
cism which may arise in your mind. Of 
course none of our friends and subscribers || 
have had an opportunity to see these first 
issues of Fruit, Garden and Home, so the || 
comments presented herewith are solely on 
the idea of the new publication. | 











the character of periodical outlined in 
your letter. I think so well of it, that I 
want to become a subscriber and have 
taken a few minutes to place the matter 
before some friends, who feel the same 
way about it. 

I am enclosing check for $3.40 to cover 
subscriptions as per enclosed list. Our 
president, Mr. W. H. Stites, a resident 
also of Henderson, is pleased with your 
plans, and has subscribed for Fruit, 
Garden and Home for three years. We 
sincerely trust you may meet with the 
most hearty support in launching this 


enterprise. 
BEN E. NILES. 





A Splendid Field for It 


I have your recent circular letter 
regarding the proposed monthly periodi- 
cal entitled Fruit, Garden and Home. 
If this publication can be published on 
the high plane of valuable service and 
reliable up-to-date information to fruit 
and vegetable growers of the country, I 
should think there would be a very 
splendid field for it. 

M. C. MERRILL. 


A Welcome to the New Baby 


This is to thank you for your kind 
thoughts in sending us one of the first 
letterheads of the baby—Fruit, Garden 
and Home. 

You probably have been informed by 
Mr. Billingslea of our deep interest in the 
publication—editorial personnel, char- 
acter of circulation, circulation, adver- 
tising rates, etc. 

If possible you accomplish that which 
we believe with a publication of this char- 
acter, backed by so wonderful an institu- 
tion as your own, we are confident you will 
not only have a million subscribers but 
also a million dollars in the cash box. 

J. A. SNYDER. 


I Like the Name 


I have just read your letter and an- 
nouncement regarding Fruit, Garden and 
Home, your new monthly publication. I 
like the name, I can visualize the field 
that you want to cover, and I can appreci- 
ate that you will make it fertile ground 
and a profitable investment for both 
reader and publisher. I should like to 
look critically thru the early numbers; 
that would visualize more than anything 
just how you have assayed the field. 

I wish I could sit down and talk with 
you. Things are moving so fast that I 


think any business man can find plenty 
to talk about, and I should enjoy dis- 
cussing things with you, because I know 
what grasp you have and what has re- 

sulted from the experience you have 


enjoyed. 
W. C. D’ARCY. 


So Do | 

I congratulate you on your new publi- 
cation’s name. I trust that the first issue 
will look as good as your letterheadfand 
sound as good as your letter. 

I know no better way of bringing vour 
proposition to the attention of your other 
friends than by a letter as good as the one 
you have sent me. 

J. B. CHASE. 


Confidence Here 

Have every confidence in the success 
of this new publication, for it is my 
opinion and the opinion of the boys in 
this office that with Mr. Meredith behind 
it, the publication is bound to be a suc- 
cess. 

You are adopting the right method in 
acquainting the trade on this new maga- 
zine and your letter is very nicely put. 

SCOTT S. SMITH. 


A Service Station Expected 


This will be of interest to a large num- 
ber of people who are not farmers and 
who do not have big orchards, but who 
have a little garden patch and a few fruit 
trees and berry bushes. They require a 
certain amount of information in refer- 
ence to trimming, spraying, cultivating 
and fertilizing on a small scale. 

When you get a million circulation, 
which I am confident you will, you may 
have stations around like the Standard 
Oil—possibly not as many—where you 
will keep spraying outfits to spray the 
fruit trees of the entire community or 


town. 
P. V. TROUP. 


Good Wishes Galore 

I am glad to receive yours of the 6th, 
and have noted carefully the new letter- 
head; it is a peach. 

I predict you will have great success 
with your new publication, and if good 
wishes will do you any good, you will have 
lots of them. 

I shall be very glad to see a copy of 


your publication as soon as it is out. 
F. C. GRANDIN. 


Faith 
Being an old publisher I can see that 

Fruit, Garden and Home can take many 
forms, but my observation and experi- 
ence tells me that it is wise to pin my 
faith on E. T. Meredith, for whatever 
form it takes with Meredith and his fine 
associates, it will be a success. When 
you say you expect to build a practical, 
helpful paper, I go further than this and 
say you will do so, and I certainly wish 
you every success. We need practical, 
helpful common sense things nowadays. 

S. KEITH EVANS. 
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Home, Sweet Home 


West sunshine is to the crops, Gold 
Dust is to the home. Its harvest is 
cleanliness — hygienic cleanliness. Milk 
churn or kitchen floor, separator or china- 
ware, milk cans or coffee pot, things in 
the house or things in the dairy, there are 
dozens of demands for Gold Dust every day. 









Gold Dust eases the burdens of house- 
work, creamery work, dairy work. It 
works quickly, thoroughly, gently. No 
hard rubbing or scouring. No complicated 
directions. Just hot water and a little of 















@elé Dect perticulariy chines whese this magic cleanser. Dissolves the dirt. 
Searches every ‘hidden crevice Releases stubborn milk grease. Every 
Cleans without scratching. 


utensil mirror-bright and sanitary. 


For easier, quicker, better cleaning, keep 
Gold Dust handy. You will recognize 
the one-and-only-genuine by the name 
Fairbank’s and the famous Twins on the 
package. The price is but a trifle. 


[ee FAIR BANK 2oaany] 


























And, of course, Gold Dust keeps all 
porcelain surfaces white as snow, 
No trouble at all. 
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Twins do your work 








Let the Gold Dust 


























































































It 
will 
pay you to 

send at once for 
PHILIPSBORN’S 


Free Mid-Summer 
SALE BOOK. This catalog 
is a Price-Wrecker from start 
to finish. Amazing bargains 
on every page! Don’t buy a 
penny’s worth of summer 
merchandise until you get this 
big, Free, Color-Illustrated 
SALE BOOK. Write for it 
today. We'll se2 that you get 
it quickly. 


Send a Postal! 


That’s all—just a penny 
postal — and this sensational 
Mid-Summer SALE BOOK 
will be rushed to you by fast 
mail — free, postpaid. 


New Styles 


for Mid-Summer wear—modes 
of the hour—wearing apparel 
for ladies, misses, boys and 
girls—men’s and youths’ 
clothing — piece goods — everything 
goes at price reductions that are abso- 
lutely startling! Everything fresh 
and new —all styles up-to-the-min- 
ute—quality unexcelled and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


All merchandise has been marked 
for quick sale and the sale will start 
with a rush. Get this Free Mid- 
Summer SALE BOOK and check 
up the prices. You never saw any- 
thing like it! Don’t wait a minute— 
send that postal card oday—before it 
is too late! 


Write Today! 


Just say on a postal—“Please send 
Free Price-Wrecking Summer Sale 
Book,”’ write your name and full post 
office address very plainly and mail 
your Postal Card to 


CHICAGO,ILL. 





Cannibals in 


Fruit, Garden and Home 


the Orchard 


When Bug Eats Bug 


N all the forty years since the San Jose 

scale made its first appearance in this 
country in the fruit gardens of the late 
James Lick, near the California city 
whose fair name it pilfered, probably we 
have endured no one worse pest. 

It has left a trail of gaunt, dead 
branches, dead orchards, fruitless trees, 
from one coast to the other. It has cost 
the country millions of dollars in its 
destruction of bearing apple trees and 
in the loss of fruit, and only compara- 
tively recently have means been dis- 
covered for fighting it efficiently. 

If less sweeping in its ravages than the 
plague of grasshoppers that desolated the 
Western plains years ago, the San Jose 
scale is more insidious. If it has none of 
the dramatic, deadly whirring of wings 
and darkening of the sun that the grass- 
hopper brought, it is none the less deadly 
in its work. None of the usual discourage- 
ments kill it. When one orchard presents 
nothing but dry wood to its ovipositor 
the San Jose scale flits on to the next. 

That the fate of the San Jose scale 
should be sealed, not by mighty throb- 
bing, coughing engines and spraying 
machines that are now so necessary to 
successful apple culture, but by another 
insect smaller than itself sounds almost 
like a fairy tale; but we have authentic 
information that such an insect has been 
discovered. 

Like the scale, the marauding insect 
also is a parasite. It lays its eggs beneath 
the armored protection that covers the 
infant San Jose scale insect in its larval 
stage. Hatching, the new parasite feeds 
on the vitals of the tree-destroying insect 
and finally bores its way out thru the 
shell of the scale and flits away, an adult 
microscopic insect, to repeat its life his- 
tory many times in a season, multiplying 
more rapidly than man’s enemy and doing 
no damage. 

About as large as a period in the type 
you are reading is one of the new parasitic 
insects with its wings spread. It was 
discovered about two years ago by 
Professor H. A. Surface, state entomolo- 
gist of Pennsylvania, and since its dis- 
covery has cleaned up the San Jose scale 
in the orchards of several counties in that 
commonwealth. 

There are a round dozen species, all 
members of the hymenopterous or wasp- 
like genus. As yet they have no popular 
names, but are classified by scientific 
terminology entirely incommensurate 
with the proportions of the insect. One 
of the new species has not been identified, 
but is known by the generic title “ency- 
trine.”’” Names like “‘aspidiophagus cit- 
rinus” have been attached to the new 
parasites on parasites. They differ but 
little from one another in general char- 
acteristics and all seem to be the natural 
enemies of the San Jose scale. 

Singularly the discovery of the bene- 
ficial parasites was made thru finding 
punctured San Jose scales. A micro- 
scopic study of the punctures led to the 
conclusion that they were made by a 
boring insect. Twigs that were infested 
with the scale were placed in darkened 
cages and when the new parasites escaped 
they were captured and studied. 

In general the new parasites are not 
unlike the San Jose insect itself. They 


have six legs, two pairs of gauzy wings, 
antennae, and the females have oviposi- 
tors. In all stages of their life history 
they may be found beneath the scale of 
the apple tree pest. The female lays her 
eggs under the scale of the San Jose 
insect by projecting her ovipositor be- 
neath the shell. The larva, when it 
hatches, first feeds on the nonessential 
tissues of the scale insect and then on the 
vitals, of course killing the scale.. Then 
the larva becomes a pupa and from this 
chrysalis emerges the adult insect which 
bores its way out thru the shell. 

The trained eyes of Dr. Surface and his 
assistants are able to detect the presence 
of the beneficial parasites by the minute 
punctures in the scales on apple tree wood. 

There can be no doubt of the bene- 
ficial work of the newly discovered para- 
sites. Concerning them Dr. Surface says: 

“They have cleaned up the San Jose 
scale over hundreds of square miles in 
Pennsylvania, in a district where hun- 
dreds of orchards had been killed by the 
scale. In orchards in five or six counties 
the pest has been eradicated. I can take 
you to trees that have never been sprayed 
and where once the San Jose scale was 
abundant, which now have none of the 
pests alive on them. The perforations of 
the old scale shells tell the story of de- 
struction of the pests by the beneficial 
parasites. 

“Some critics are saying that the para- 
sties will prove injurious thru attacking 
something that is beneficial, but this is 
not true. One species, that was originally 
described as an egg parasite, was bred by 
us from the San Jose scale, and even as 
an egg parasite it destroyed the eggs of 
the tent caterpillar, thus further increas- 
ing its beneficial results.’’ 

Hundreds of the new parasites have 
been bred in the Pennsylvania state 
laboratories and shipped by mail to 
distant points, where they have multi- 
plied, and in every case, so far as known, 
have destroyed the San Jose. 

The life history of one of the new para- 
sites is lived in ten days or two weeks and 
it breeds during eight months of the year, 
thus multiplying infinitely faster than the 
insect on which it preys. Its efficiency is 
shown in the punctured scales that are 
found in its wake on the apple trees and 
in the clean wood of the recent sprouts 
that have grown since the new foe of the 
San Jose has destroyed the enemies of 
the apple trees. 

Dr. Surface says concerning his own 
orchard of over one hundred acres: ‘‘I 
do not think there is a live scale in it 
today. I had a few apple trees of large 
size that had never been sprayed for the 
seale, but the scale is dead on these, due 
to the work of the parasites. However, 
I do not recommend the abandoning of 
the use of the spray pump.” 

In the destruction of the parasite that 
for years has been sucking the life-blood 
from apple trees, by another parasite that 
in turn sucks the life-blood of the San 
Jose scale, is picturesquely carried out 
the plan of nature as expressed by De 
Morgan years ago: 

Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so ad infinitum.—W. H. M. 
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Federated Fruit Growers 


The Federated Fruit Growers is a new 
national organization formed to centralize 
the. work of all cooperative fruit market- 
ing associations. 

Its formation is the result of the work 
of the Fruit Growers Marketing Commit- 
tee of Twenty-one, appointed by Presi- 
dent J. R. Howard of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Plans were made by the committee to 
form a growers-controlled sales agency at 
once. 

Membership in the Federated Fruit 
Growers will be held by cooperative fruit 
marketing associations and not by indi- 
viduals. The organization is completely 
grower - owned and grower - controlled. 

{epresentation on the governing board is 
by both commodities and districts. The 
nation will be divided into approximately 
sixteen districts according to the impor- 
tance of the various sections in producing 
fruits and allied perishables. Each com- 
modity such as citrons, fruits, apples, 
grapes, etc., will be entitled to representa- 
tion on the board and the districts will be 
recognized, in accordance with the im- 
portance of the industry there. One 
director will be appointed from the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. Two of 
the tasks undertaken by the organization 
will be a campaign to increase the con- 
sumption of fruit and the standardization 
of fruit grades under a trademark of the 
organization. 

In addition to fruits, nuts will be han- 


dled, and in some sections, vegetables | 


and other perishables. 

Already much interest has been evinced 
in the new organization by the various 
cooperative organizations, indicating the 
strong demand for such an organization. 


What $50 Will Do 


Continued from page page 8 
Dame Nature, a very competent teacher! 
Open spaces lend enchantment to the 
view; they contribute to the illusion of 
wide expanse; they give grandeur to the 
small and the naturally restrained efforts 
of man to imitate Nature. 

Avoid making paths. It is better to 
use grass sod. Nature will teach you the 
correct course after a while, if you persist 
in trying to have artificial paths. Silently 
she will cover them with grass, obliterate 
them with her softening touch of green. 
Besides, grass sod contributes more to the 
illusion of open spaces. 

It doesn’t matter a great deal about 
what you have to start with in the back- 
yard. The inclination will lead one on 
and on. The expense won’t be noticed, 
and after a few seasons you will marvel at 
the things which can be done. 






















































Calumet is made under such exact- 
ing conditions—packed in such a scientific 
manner, thatits leavening strength and purity 
never vary. It retains its original strength 
for months after leaving the factories. 


When you tip the can to get the 
last spoonfull, you know your baking will 
turn out all right—the last spoonfull is the 
same as the first. This uniform quality of 


CALUMET 


BAKING POWDER 





is cause for its big demand. House- 
wives know that they can depend upon the 
results obtained—that climatic conditions or 
temperature cannot deteriorate its positive 
leavening power. 





When you buy baking powder remember 
these facts---that a uniform leavener means 
bakings that do not vary in quality---that 
Calumet is uniform. 
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Are you as justly proud 
as this boy’s mother? 


ARYL WILSON is the kind of a baby 

every mother wants her child to be. 

He is strong, sturdy, handsome. He has 

been voted the best baby in two baby shows 
in Milwaukee, Wis., where he lives. 


Mes. Wilson attributes his fine health to 
Eagle Brand, on which he was raised. 
Mrs. Wilson was an Eagle Brand baby 
too, so of course she brought up her little 
son on it. This is one of the thousands 
of cases where Eagle Brand has been the 
accepted baby food for several genera- 
tions in the same family. In some cases 
grandmother, mother, and child were all 
reared on it. For Eagle Brand has been 
the standard for sixty-four years. 


No thoughtful mother would experiment 
with her baby. Mother’s milk is best, of 
course, but if it fails for any reason, 
Eagle Brand is the natural substitute. 
Eagle Brand is not a “‘prepared”’ food at 
all. It is nothing but pure milk and pure 
sugar combined. Mothers all over the 
country have written us of the wonderful 
results they have had in feeding it to their 
babies. And doctors recommend it in 
stubborn feeding cases—it is so very 
digestible. 


Eagle Brand Milk is entirely safe, pure, 
and uniform. Each can is like the last, 
so that there is not the slightest variation 
in baby’s food—a most important consid- 
eration according to modern specialists. 
And you can buy Eagle Brand anywhere. 
Get it in quantity so that you always have 
a supply. Even in hot weather, the un- 
opened cans keep indefinitely. 


Are you keeping a record of your baby’s 
characteristics, sayings, etc.? You will 
treasure it in later years. Write for our 
beautiful little record book ‘‘The Best 
Baby’’. It will be sent you FREE, together 
with an Eagle Brand Feeding Chart. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 





MAIL THIS COUPON 
gum, FOR FREE BOOK 


The Bofden Company 
Borden Bldg., N.Y. 
I would like to have your 
record book“*The Best Baby”’, 
andalso information and feed- 
ing chart for using Eagle 
rand. 
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JIM YOUNG’S 
Wonderful 


Chinese 


LANTERN PLANT 


Cut and dry them for house 
decorations— Keep all winter E 
— They come up every spring — Wonderful Bi 

Red rns borne all along stems. Price is small, 
These and other hardy plants as well as my Full-O 
Pep Garden and Flower Seeds, Shrubs, Vines 
and Roses all listed in my new 1922 illustrated book, 
155 picturee—sent free. Write for it today. Address, 

JIM YOUNG—SEEDS & PLANTS 
58 La Salle St. Aurora, Ill. 

















CATALOG FREE 
Great Bargains, Standard Varieties, Best 
Quyality, Low Prices. 
Satisfaction or money refunded 
60 years in business proof of our 
responsibility. Write for catalog now. 
PETER BOHLENDER & SONS 
Spring Hill Nurseries 


Tippecanoe City (Miami County) Ohio 





There is not a gardener but who will 
have an opportunity to transplant at 
some time during the season. Generally 
he will have to set his tomato plants, 
celery plants, cabbage plants, and so on, 
early in the season and then later there 
will be transplanting in between rows of 
vegetables that have aiready been taken 
care of and that permit of the second 
crop between the rows. Thus you may 
put turnips between rows of peas, for the 
peas will be harvested before the turnips 
are ready to pull late in the fall. Or 
you may need to thin out the beets, 
onions, parsnips, and so on, to give 
room and the plants that have to be 
pulled may be transplanted in between 
your potato rows if you have hilled the 
potatoes. 

Transplanting is not difficult but it 
must be done with some degree of care 
and precaution in order to make sure that 
the plants will survive the new conditions. 
This is especially true when the heat of 
summer may wilt the transplanted plant- 
lings or if the plants are not the most 
hardy. Of course some will stand trans- 
planting under about all conditions, while 
others will only grow with any success 
when transferred to their new location 
with the greatest care. Tomato plants 
will grow often when they are thrown 
upon the ground, but there are few plants 
so hardy as the tomato. When there is a 
great deal of transplanting to be done, say 
when you have several hundred or thou- 
sand cabbage plants to set, then of course 
you cannot be particular about the time 
of day and the weather. However, when 
there are but a comparatively few plants 
then you may do the transplanting only 
under the best conditions. Of course the 
best time of day to set a few dozen plants 
will be in the late afternoon when the sun 
is low and the cool night coming on will 
give the wilted plants time to gather up 
some nourishment from the new bed. The 
small gardener has a decided advantage 
in a good many ways. 





| F you can do the transplanting when 

the day is cloudy it will be fine and if it 
should rain after the work is done you 
would surely be in luck. Some people 
actually select rainy days to transplant 
and claim the mud does not hurt, but 
rather helps. However, ground that 


is too wet should never be worked in 
for any purpose for it will do more harm 
than good in the long run. 

The best way to get the ground ready 
for transplanting is to mark it off in rows 
the width best for the plants you will set 
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The Art of Transplanting 
How to Avoid Losses In This Work 


and for the number you have on hand. 
Then with the hoe or marking plow, cut 
trenches in which the transplanting will 
be done. This is much better than making 
holes in the ground where every plant will 
set for it is much more quickly done and 
will enable the actual transplanting to be 
done far more speedily. Never be afraid 
of making the trenches too deep for they 
might better be that way than too shal- 
low. The deep trench will give plenty of 
room to get the roots down deep enough 
and if they should seem to be too deep and 
so set the plant too low in the soil, it is 
an easy matter to fill in the bottom of the 
trench with loose dirt that will give the 
roots a good place to start growing 
quickly. 

Soil should be piled all on one side or 
the other of the trenches because it will 
be used to fill about the roots of the 
plants you are setting and you may push 
the loose earth in place with one hand 
while the other hand will hold the plant 
just right. Thus putting the soil on one 
side only will enable you to do the trans- 
planting more rapidly. The distance be- 
tween rows should be decided by the 
amount of ground you have at your dis- 
posal and the crop you are growing. 
Experience will enable the gardener to 
take care of this little detail without any 
trouble. 


HE illustration gives an end sectional 

view of the trench and soil ready for 
setting the plant. The trench, W, has 
been dug of proper depth, say from four 
to six inches, and the pile of loose soil 
along its edge is at B. The plant ready 
for setting is K. Note that the plant, K, 
is laid in the trench on the opposite side 
from the soil, B. This enables you to 
hold the plant in one hand while the other 
scoops the soil about it. Then both hands 
may be used to press the earth down 
about the plant. 

In order to insure the plants getting a 
good start you better pour water in the 
trench just before setting each plant. 
When your ground is all fitted and ready 
you should lay the plants just the right 
distance apart for setting them, so they 
will be most conveniently at hand: Then 
take a pail of water and walk the length 
of the trench pouring water to the depth 
of two or three inches. When this is done 
quickly support the plants upright and 
press the sod about each carefully. This 
method of transplanting will give you 
sturdy, quick-growing plants that will 
mature rapidly and practically every last 
one will live.—S. F. 
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Important Horticultural 
Meeting 


The summer meeting of the Northern 
Great Plains section of the American 
Society for Horticultural Science will 
open on August 15th. On this date a 
marker will be dedicated to the old 
original Delicious apple tree in Madison 
county, lowa. Several noted speakers 
will be on the program, and according 
to Secretary Herrick of the Iowa Horti- 
cultural Society, prospects look good for 
an attendance of two or three thousand 
people. Following this dedication of the 
historical marker there will be a banquet 
and formal program in Des Moines. 

August 16th will be spent at Ames with 
a formal program and a discussion of the 
fruit-breeding material which has been 
develuped at the Iowa state experiment 
station. The next day will be spent at 
the state fruit-breeding farm at Charles 
City, Iowa, where the fruit-breeding 
material developed by Mr. Patten, and 
also the large amount of material which 
has been developed by the Iowa experi- 
ment station there since 1917, will be in- 
spected. The greenhouses, the nurseries, 
and the commercial orchards in and about 
Charles City also will be visited. August 
18th, the last day of the program, will be 
given over to the vegetable side of horti- 
culture at Osage, and Saint Ansgar, where 
some of the most intensively developed 
small fruit and vegetable areas in the 
Middle West are located. 

The Iowa State Horticultural Society 
will meet with the Great Plains horti- 
culturists. It is planned to make this a 
gala horticultural week. 


The Wilt Resistant Tomato 


The latest addition to the wilt resistant 
varieties of tomatoes developed by the 
United States department of agriculture 
is called the Norduke. This is similar in 
many respects to Stone, but is highly 
resistant to the wilt. 

The Norduke is a late tomato, excellent 
for canning, for home gardens and for 
trucking. The Norduke shows the high- 
est resistance to wilt of any tomato and 
also some resistance to the leafspot 
disease. 

The development of wilt resistant 
varieties of tomatoes has become a very 
important work on account of the large 
annual loss in the tomato canning states 
thru the wilt disease. Wilt resistant 
strains of tomatoes are developed by 
selecting from a variety which possesses 
moderate resistance, plants which show 
higher resistance than the general run. 
By constant selection, a resistant strain 
can be developed and this resistance can 
be combined with other desirable quali- 
ties in other varieties by crossing and 
further selection. Already some of the 
varieties developed by the department of 
agriculture are being carried in the catalog 
lists of seed houses. 


How I Won My Garden 


Continued from page 13 

are pasque flower, Geum triflorum, many 
varieties of the violets, many varieties of 
milk vetch, many beautiful varieties 
of goldenrod and ever so many other 
choice flowers, enough to make a most 
excellent garden and beautify the home 
grounds without any expense but the time 
it takes to plant and care for the garden 
material. 
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FREE! 


If you can find 

a cheaper paint 

or a better paint 
Here’s the offer: 


AINT half your house 

with Devoe Lead and 
Zinc Paint; Paint the other 
half with any other paint you 
choose. 








If Devoe doesn’t take fewer 
gallons and cost less money, 
we will make no charge for 
Devoe. 


If Devoe doesn’t wear a year 
or two or three years longer— 
longer and better—we will 
give you enough Devoe to do 
the job over. 


Or, paint half your house lead- 
and-oil, the other half Devoe. 
In three years the lead-and- 
oil half will be hungry for 
more paint, with Devoe still 
sound. 
If not, we'll give you enough 
for the whole house. 
Devoe Products are time-test 
ed and proven, backed by the 
168 years’ experience of the 
oldest paint manufacturing con- 
cern in the U.S. Founded 
1754. 

Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 


Brushes 
Artists’ 
Materials 


Stains 
Varnishes 
Enamels 











Always Use 


(oleman 


Mantles 
To Get The Best Light 


FOR your Coleman Quick- Lite 
Lamp and Lantern, or any other 
gasoline lighting device,Genuine High- 
Power Coleman Mantles are best— 
for pure white brilliance, long service 
and rea] economy. 


Coleman Mantles are full size, ccr- 
rectly shaped, and knit to the proper 
mesh for good light. They are made 
ef long fibre Egyptian cotton. They 
have re-enforced patented tottom, 
giving double strength where pressure 
is greatest. They are saturated with 
the purest of light-giving chemicals 
by the special Coleman process. This 
is why Coleman Mantles give better 
light and last Jonger. 


Coleman Mantles are best for 
(@leman QuickLite 
Lamps and Lanterns 


—just the right size,shapeandtexture Werk 
perfectly with gas tip and air-intake in pro- 
ducing the splendid brilliance that has 
made the Quick-Lite famous. 
., Use only the Genuine. Look for the name 
Coleman” on the mantles you buy. Pry 
them by the package, More than 3C 000 
Dealers and Jobbers sell Coleman Mantles. 
If vours can't supply you. order direct frcm 
nearest office— Dept. SF-67 $1.20 per dozen 
postpaid. 


Made Only by 
The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichits Philadelphia Los Angeles 


».Chicago Canadian Factory: Toronto 
—— 
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A Few Things to Plant Now 





There is Still Time for a Garden 


The art of getting the most from the 
ground is simply planting something to 
take the place of a crop that is harvested 
just as quickly as the harvest is complete. 

However, at this time it is getting 
pretty close to the days when even the 
crop with shortest growing season will 
have to hurry to mature before the earli- 
est killing frost in the fall. Some things 
ought to be planted right up to the first 
of August, and there are a lot of things 
which can be planted up to the middle of 
July. 

Now is a good time to plant a few more 
beans. There is no use being without 
green beans right up to frost. Some folks 
even cover their beans with sacking or 
burlap when there is danger of frost and 
carry their beans over into the warm days 
that always follow the earliest killing 
frosts. The only beans which should be 
planted this late are the bush beans. 
Of these, choose the earliest varieties and 
only the earlier ones. If you are after a 
green-podded bean, we would suggest, as 
we always do, Early Six Weeks, provided 
you are willing to pick the beans often 
and early. However, if you wait too long 
before picking this particular variety, you 
will certainly have a “stringy” bean. 

Have you a favorite beet? If so, what 
sort do you like? A lot of folks prefer for 
winter storage the Detroit Dark Red. 
This is a medium-sized beet, very dark 
red in color inside and out. For the 
people who like a bright red beet of the 
same shape, we would suggest the Crim- 
son Globe. Earlier beets such as the 
Eclipse and Crosby’s Egyptian, are better 
to make a sure crop when planted at this 
time farther north. These two latter 
beets are almost sure croppers even 
planted thruout most of the middle states 
after July 15th and almost to the first of 
August. 

Folks in the middle states and south- 
ward can plant late cabbage. Remember 
that it takes ninety to a hundred days to 
insure cabbage according to variety, and 
govern yourself accordingly in the selec- 
tion of a variety. However, no family 
who boasts a garden should be without 
a few cabbages to put away next winter. 
It is usually cheaper to buy cabbage 
plants than raise them yourself altho it 
is not a difficult matter to raise cabbage. 
If you raise your plants, be sure to supply 
the seedbed with plenty of moisture and 
bring along the plants as quickly as pos- 
sible. Every day counts. 

Wherever you can raise cabbage suc- 
cessfully, cauliflower can be raised. The 
same time and same planting dates will 
also mature carrots for winter storage. 

Sweet corn is a crop that should be 
planted, at least one planting now and if 
you are fortunate in having a longer grow- 
ing season than the average, you can 
plant two plantings. Choose one of the 
early varieties such as Golden Bantam so 
as to hurry the crop along as fast as you 
can. 

How about greens for winter, or a sub- 
stitutue for cabbage for the tardy garden- 
er? Such a person ought to find exactly 
what he wishes in kale. The flavor of 
kale is improved by frost and as kale is 
very hardy and will live thru the winter 





in the open ground in localities where 
freezing is not too severe, it is a valuable 
crop. Kale does not form a head. It has 
good sized convulated leaves and thick 
leaf stems. By all means, if you want late 
fall and early winter greens, plant some 
kale now or even up to late August. 

Lettuce is a crop that no gardener need 
be without up to frost. Plant it for a 
month or even two months yet and you 
are perfectly safe. 

It is getting a little late for parsley, but 
if your garden is getting a little short and 
you have neglected planting successive 
plantings of parsley, we would suggest 
that you put a little into the ground. You 
will appreciate it before the end of the 
garden season. 

People thru the middle states have time 
to plant early peas even yet. There are 
varieties of peas which will mature in 
from forty to fifty days. Peas are just 
as good with new potatoes in the fall as 
in the early summer and there is no use 
being without them. As a matter of 
fact, thruout all of the states in the Great 
Lakes region, the early peas may be 
planted even as late as the first of August 
with a fair assurance of good results. 

Of course the radish can be planted any 
time up to within a month of frost. In 
fact, in some places a few radishes can be 
planted even after the first frost, altho 
this is generally rather risky. For pur- 
poses of experiment, however, a few 
radishes might be planted. Anyway it is 
safe all thru the Great Lakes region and 
regions of similar planting conditions to 
plant up to the latter part of August and 
usually up to September Ist. 


Shasta Daisies for Clumps 


One of the finest flowers for clumps, 
fence corners or bedding is the shasta 
daisy. It is a perennial and when once 
established will bloom year after year 
without the exacting care and attention 
demanded in the case of the annuals. 

The bloom is produced on tall stems 
and it is a true daisy in every sense of the 
word. And not least of all is the foliage 
of the plant. You will find it a succession 
of bloom most of the season and will 
quickly fill up any unsightly place you 
may have in your yard or garden. 

Do not be afraid of shasta daisies 
spreading everywhere. They will stay 
right where you put them without any 
undue skirmfshing on your part. 

I like to start them from plants the 
best. The plants may be obtained from 
any nurseryman and can be shipped safe- 
ly. Get them in the middle of the season, 
even, and you will not need to worry 
about succeeding with them. For late 
planting you will find the potted plants 
best. 

Have the bed well worked and be sure 
there is plenty of plantfood in the soil. 
Workable poultry manure is the best, 
with possibly a mixture of rotted straw. 

Keep them watered until they have 
established themselves and about all 
you need to do after that is to keep the 
weeds out the first year. They require 
no extra winter protection, being per- 
fectly hardy. 
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The Window Garden Now 


The window garden often begins to 
wear a dejected forlorn appearance about 
this time of the summer. The chances 
are two to one the plants have drawn so 
heavily on the fertility in the limited 
amount of soil at their disposal that the 
readily available fertility is exhausted. 
The remedy is simple. Add more fer- 
tility. 

Dig in some well-balanced commercial 
fertilizer or some sheep manure, thoroly 
mixing it with the earth. See that the 
window boxes have regular watering and 
it’s not a half bad idea to use rather liberal 
quantities of manure water at weekly 
intervals. Applications of water and 
fertilizer are both necessary to the window 
box in greater abundance than to flowers 
in the garden. The exposure to sun and 
wind on the one hand, and the limited 
quantity of soil on the other puts the 
window garden plants under a little dis- 
advantage which can be overcome only 
with the ready assistance of the gardener. 


The All-Mighty Sprayer 


Continued from page 9 


growers have all pretty well determined 
how and when to spray for most plant 
diseases and enemies. Their experience 
is available to the beginner and amateur 
anywhere. All that is needed is a letter 
to the experiment station of the state, or 
to the department of agriculture. 

The inventor of spray apparatus has 
greatly simplified the application of 
material. Note the devices illustrated 
for the use of the gardener. The small 
quart hand sprayer will take care of quite 
a lot of small shrubs, garden truck, vines, 
in fact, any reasonable backyard garden. 
However, it is better confined to the house 
plants. The compressed air sprayer of 
a larger size is the type which can be used 
for larger amounts of work, and most 
gardeners will find it really more practical 
than the smaller ones. 

The bucket sprayer is a handy type, 
convenient to carry about, and economi- 
cal in first cost as well. The same general 
type has been adapted to a knapsack 
style to facilitate use in the rose garden, 
small fruit patch, and places where the 
operator has to make frequent moves. 

Going a step farther, we find the wheel- 
barrow sprayer, the practical thing where 
there is considerable use for a garden 
sprayer. In fact, most people who have 
had a chance to use the different sprayers 
declare that they would have nothing 
smaller. This size does well for the small 
home orchard as well as the big garden, 
And its use is by no means limited to the 
garden or orchard. The hen house, any 
whitewashing job, and a hundred and one 
places can be cared for with the help of 
this handy, easily moved little outfit. 
With an extension rod ten feet long it is 
possible to put the spray right where it 
will do its work best. The capacity is 
large enough’so that frequent fillings are 
avoided, and incidentally the busy gar- 
dener can thus save a lot of valuable time. 

Such are just a few of the devices which 
are available for the spraying of garden 
and orchard. The larger places will re- 
quire equipment of still greater capacity, 
and it is also available. 

To destroy garden enemies, practice 
watchful waiting until the first signs of 
invasion appear, then carry the warfare 
into the invaded territory with vigor. 
































































Get Ease of 
from the Driver’ 


Ease of eye, and ease of nerves, 
through a plate glass windshield — 
cause the road ahead is seen as it is. Y: 
don’t see double through plate glass. Yo 
don’t have to contend with swirls and \ 
scrolls. You don’t see little curlicues nor \ 


blisters. \ 


Plate glass hasn’t accidental prisms, 
nor waves, bumps or hollows. It helps 
you drive naturally, relaxed. For you 
don’t have to peer nor squint—as you do 
through flawful common glcss. When 
mishap breaks your auto glass, replace it 
with plate glass. 
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Eye-glasses are ground and worked, 
trued and polished. Wearing spectacles 
with a flaw or swirl in them is beyond 
conception. For the spectacles on your 
car, or for the windows, use the kind of 
glass that is ground and worked, trued 
and polished—plate glass. 


Piate Grass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 





Genuine 


PLATE GLASS 

























Nothing Else 
7 is Like it 
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ONE brief experience and back you would 


go to the country with its great outdoors, 


freshness, health and quietness. 


The thing that makes you yearn at times 
for the city is not the city itself, but ‘its 
conveniences. 

A finger’s touch—and you have brilliant, 
soothing light. Open a valve—and gas 
gets your meal quickly and without the 
oppressive, prostrating heat of a big coal 
range. Nocoal tocarry, no wood to chop, 
no ashes to drag out. Hot water on tap 
for shaving, dish washing and bathing. 
YET, if you only realized it, you can have 
all these wonderful conveniences now— 
right on your own farm, with UNION 
CARBIDE and a simple, long-lived auto- 
matic machine that without skilled atten- 
tion or service generates for you the most 
wonderful artificial gas known to science! 


The many-fold powers of 
UNION CARBIDE Gas 


The Ideal Light— 
-_ UNION CARBIDE Gas 
is the producer of that 
incomparable artificial 
sunlight youread about— 
that wonder light which 
a great eastern univer- 
sity found would coax 
plants into sprouting. 
You don’t even use 
matches in lighting! 


Cooks the meals too— 

The hot, intense UNION 
CARBIDE Gas flame 
gets meals in one-third 
the time—just open a 
valve. No priming or 
fussing; mo wood, ashes 
or coal to carry—assures 
a cool kitchen, too. 
How 7 wife will ap- 
preciate this wonderful city convenience. 
For quick, cool ironing— 

Another time-saver and 
convenience. No irons 
to keep on the stove— 
the iron travels with your 
wife’s hand, a small flow 
of UNION CARBIDE 
Gas keeping it steadily 
and uniformly hot. 


Hot water on tap— 

With a water tank in 
your kitchen UNION 
CARBIDE Gas gives you 
all the hot water you 
want quickly—for bath- 
ing, for shaving, for dish 
washing. 


————_—_j—____ 
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Investigate UNION CARBIDE Gas 
before installing ANY light system 
Mail the coupon today for literature on 
this simplest and most economical system 
—space here won’t permit the full story. 
More than 340,000 farmhouses have it— 
not only in homes but in barns and out- 
buildings, too. You want city conve- 
niences—(cooking fuel as well as light) 

—here they are! 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY , 


30 East 42nd Street 
Peoples Gas Bidg.; Chicago, IIl. ae ‘a “2 
Balfi B * nion 
go whee -~ Carbide 


FE 2 
Sen “” Sales Company 


- 30East42ndSt.,N.Y, 

vr Please send me without 

-  obligation,literatureon UNION 

ia CARBIDE Lighting and Cooking. 


State... 
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Sure a Garden r ays 


Keeping Tab on the Garden 


For a good many years we have had a 
small garden on a plot about 50x100 feet 
and it has always seemed to require more 
care than it ever amounted to, so last 
summer we kept record to find out where 
we stood. You know how the garden 
goes! Just as you ought to be doing 
something else, lo and behold! the garden 
must be hoed or weeded or watered or 
the insects poisoned or something. 

Does it pay to take time for a small 
garden? 

Of course it does. This small garden 
of ours was cared for at odd times, but 
never neglected by allowing the weeds to 
get started. We had a horse in it, I am 
ashamed to say, just once. The potatoes, 
tomatoes, corn, beans, peas, and hills of 
cucumbers and squashes were hoed out 
three or four times and the weeds taken 
from the onions, carrots, and other small 
stuff with the exception of the beets. 
Somehow the beets got the jump on weeds 
—as one crop or another always seems 
able to do, depending on conditions—and 
only required loosening the soil now and 
then. There was never a hand cultivator 
in our garden. Indeed, the only tool was 
a hoe, besides the horse cultivator that 
went thru all the rows just once. 

And this little garden kept a family of 
four in table use of produce all summer 
and fall and then allowed us to can corn, 
peas, beans, tomatoes, and to place in the 
cellar for all winter use carrots, beets and 
tomatoes, while squash were stored in a 
dry place. Our parsnips, onions and cab- 
bages were a failure. 

This is not the account of how a garden 
specialist made a brilliant success of in- 
tensive gardening, but simply the frank 
statement of a family plot that was given 
only secondary attention, but not, allow 
me to repeat, neglected. It might have 
received much better care if gardening 
was all that we had had to do, but it 
wasn’t, and so this is the simple record 
of what we found out about a little side- 
line garden on an exceedingly small plot. 

The seeds ordered, and the other ex- 
penses, were these: 





Rotten manure, 3 cu. yds............seeee0. $ 9.00 
NN NE, BP ORiices cen tceeney dtweees .60 
a te oo ae cena Sue eaee 2.00 
Oe EE RE ere er 32 
ET Ee ort ee .25 
EE a ee 40 
io ic 6 prin Geiah Gear be wid tS aha 54 
o_O re ee ee 20 
NS ac 66-5 sativa ke tnd bee .20 

Onion, 1 oz. AE Se 35 
BND Bis civcsiccessccnses .20 
NS coo ae ng hee ceed eee ; 54 
, Wadaw sos ene eeveneawnad -» B80 
CT cemeaseeee ata ewe cae 25 
OS rae rere ty ee 25 
Cabbage plants, 100. .....ssccccscccccccces 30 
Tomato plants, 3 dOS......+.scccceeeceseces 75 
Tota... cvccccvcesoscccescsescsesoss $18.15 


Likely the table of costs would be very 
different for another year so far as the 
exact duplication of items goes, but very 
certainly it will not be more. Indeed we 
have some of the corn seed left, as well as 
a little of various other kinds; nor will we 
put on the amount of fertilizer this year. 
Instead, we will use hen manure and 
ashes mixed equally, which in actual cost 
will be nothing to us. 

But I hope the table of costs and in- 
come from this little garden may encour- 
age a lot of us to go at our vegetable gar- 
dens with a little better attitude. I’m 





sure it will make the time I spend there 
easier this year and succeeding seasons, 
because by keeping tab I know my gar- 
den is a good thing. Here is the income: 


Lettuce, estimated $ 2.00 
Radishes, estimated 2.00 
Potatoes, 9 bushels : 9.00 
Beets, 34 bushels a 3.50 
Carrots, 3 bushels. . 3.00 
Corn 25 dozen....... 4.05 
Tomatoes, 114 Ibs.... . 22 80 
Peas, estimated 2.00 
Beans, estimated ; 1.00 
Cucumbers, estimated... .. 10 
SR EIR bis dink ce ose veeees 1.00 

es rer ae $50.75 
eS Ee ee eee $50.75 
ES een IS.15 

0 a ee ee $32.55 


Not much to brag about, of course, and 
the work was not cousidered, but it is 
encouraging at least. Some things I have 
estimated a little low and the tomatoes 
may apparently seem high, but all sum- 
mer they were high here, averaging 20 
cents a pound at the village stores. Of 
course we could have bought them by the 
bushel for perhaps a tenth of what they 
were valued to us, but their value was 
figured day by day, just as brought from 
the vines to the table, a few pounds at a 
time. It happens that we are all very 
fond of tomatoes and they really repre- 
sent the value to us. Also one should 
remember that our first tomatoes ripened 
July 15th, that we had them every day 
on the table until frost, and then by 
ripening green ones in the pantry window 
we had “love apples” clear up to Thanks- 
giving. And we canned twenty quarts 
for winter use. 

Our first peas and beans arrived on the 
menu July Ist and the first sweet corn and 
cucumbers on August Ist. The peas were 
replanted between rows several times so 
that we had a rotation of fresh peas all 
summer and we canned ten quarts. Corn 
was put in at two different times and we 
had that all summer and canned twenty 
quarts. Lettuce and radishes were vita- 
mines on our table right along all sum- 
mer, the seed being sown many times.— 
F. E. B. 


Farmers’ Bulletins of Interest 
to You 


Among the many farmers’ bulletins you 
ought to know about especially this 
month, we must emphasize Farmers’ 
Bulletin 903 (Evaporation and Drying of 
Fruits) and 984 (Farm and Home Drying 
of Fruits and Vegetables . These ought 
to be on hand right away. Also see shout 
Department Circular 35 (Home Garden 
Diseases and Insects; How to Control 
Them). 

These may be had thru the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Keep a supply of lime sulfur, bordeaux 
mixture, nicotine, arsenate of lead, paris 
green and slug shot on hand all the time. 
Small cans of these insecticides and fungi- 
cides can be purchased from any seed 
house, florist or nurseryman and the two 
or three dollars a supply will cost will 
be saved many times thru the year in 
their prompt use. 
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Do You Like Pickles > 


An old saying my grandmother pinned 
her’ faith to affirmed that cucumbers 
planted before five o’clock in the morning 
on the Fourth of July will yield all the 
pickles needed for fall. Which leads us 
also to affirm that it’s still not too late 
to get cucumber vines started for fall 
delivery of cucumbers, provided we rush 
them along in good shape. 

A forkful or two of good, well-rotted 
barnyard manure should be put in each 
hole. Dig out a bit, fork in the manure, 
cover with two or three inches of soil, 
plant the seeds and cover another inch 
or two, depending on the weather. Put 
on plenty of water at least for a while. 

Five o’clock or not, you should still be 
able to have plenty of time left for the 
celebration even if you plant more cu- 
cumbers than you can possibly use. 








Uncle Sam’s Testing Garden 
Continued from page 18 
completed for leading varieties of crops. 

A row of laboratories is part of the 
equipment of the farm. One of these is 
now conducting important experiments 
in the prevention of waste farm crops. 

A farmer, for instance, has a crop of 
peaches ready to pick, but rain sets in. 
The fruit grower cannot pick peaches in 
the rain, and if he did they would not 
keep. By the time it stops raining and 
he can get on the ground it is too late to 
ship the peaches to market. They would 
be too soft. The commercial canners do 
not want them; they have contracted in 
advance for their needs, and, besides, by 
the time the peaches went over the rail- 
roads to the canneries they would be too 
ripe for use. How to save these peaches 
for human food is a conservation problem 
of far-reaching importance, for each year 
thousands of bushels go to ruin. 

Another problem of the same kind is 
this: City people sometimes buy a farm 
and find the ground under a large orchard 
fairly covered with apples of good ap- 
pearance. They cry out at the waste 
and wonder why the farmer does not ship 
the apples to market, even if he hardly 
makes expenses. As a matter of fact, in 
most such cases the farmer would not get 
enough out of the deal to pay the freight, 
not to mention the cost of packing and 
the barrels. 

There is only one solution to these and 
other similar waste of farm crops: canning 
or drying on the farm. 

There is not only a best kind of a can- 
ning plant to be devised, but a best 
method of preparing the fruit, cooking it, 
and sealing the cans, to be found. All 
these are now being worked out, and when 
completed, a home canning system will be 
placed before the farmer intact. The 
result will be a new resource of food for 
the American home from what hitherto 
was waste. The war, with its stern de- 
mand to employ every available means to 
accomplish a single purpose, has empha- 
sized the importance of making every 
pound of food grown count, and the mo- 
mentum from the war saving campaigns 
promises to work a revolution in methods 
of economy on the farm. 


A camera handy at all times adds to 
the pleasure and enjoyment of the door- 
yard activities. It provides a year-by- 
year record of the advancement made, 
and will suggest many pointers to you 
during the winter months. 
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with the Warkshu 


this summer. 


Your feet will be in shoes 
of cool, comfortable canvas 
uppers and will welcome the 
freedom from confinement in 
stiff leather containers. 


The principle, accepted by 
athletes the world over, that light, 
flexible canvas shoes are the right 
shoes to wear for action is also the 
reason why such shoes cause less 
strain and fatigue. 


The construction of the 
Waurkshu is the application of this 
principle to workaday require- 
ments. With them, there is more 


accomplishr. =t of work at less 
cost of effort and fatigue. 


The Wurkshu is low in first 
cost and there’s long mileage that 
makes for still greater economy. 
This economy may be applied to 
the cost of footwear for the entire 
family as the Wurkshu is built 
for the youngsters to play and 
scuff in, and for mother to save 


her expensive leathers. 
Strong, brown duck uppers are 


joined to soles of tough, tire-tread 
rubber by the Hood Process — to 
stay put! Pneumatic heels to make 
you walk as if on air! 





HOOD RUBBER 
Watertown, 
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PRODUCTS CO.,/nc. 
Massachusetts. 





(Ask any Dealer or Write for the Hood 
CANVAS FOOTWEAR BUYING GUIDES 














OS 
FAMOUS WINDOWS 


~ THE WALDORF~ASTORIA 


ERE in the President’s Suite 

of this famous hotel, our 
own Presidents, the Prince of 
Wales, the King of Belgium, 
General Pershing, have rested, 
and watched with interest the 
Avenue crowds. Everything in 
this suite is “the best.” How 
natural, therefore, that the 
Shade Rollers and Shade Fab- 
rics are of Hartshorn make! 
For expert buyers know that 
for faultless appearance and 
long dependable service the 
Hartshorn product is unrivaled. 


In hotel, club and home, 
Hartshorn guarantees per- 
fect shade service, and is 
invariably selected by 
those who would avoid 
shade troubles. 








STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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DO YOU 
KNOW 
HENS? 


In a 365-day test 
on the Government 
Breeding Farm, Belts- 
ville, Md., a pen of 30 
Standard - bred W hite 
Leghorn pullets (Oak Dale 
Strain) produced eggs at a 
pase feed cost of 6.7 cents per 
a dozen and made a profit 
of $3.41 per pullet over 
feed cost. Think! A profit of $102.30 
—more than most farmers make on 
four milk cows. 

Write to Oak Dale for complete data-sheets on 
above test, also beautiful catalogue, booklet on 
feeding and breeding. FREE — no obligation. 

Oak Dale is the home of most carefully - bred 

Leghorn strain in the world. Winter layers; 

Produced eggs at less than 1 cent per ege: 

undefeated in the world’s greatest shows. 

Baby chicks and guaranteed fertile eggs 

shipped via parcel post. 

OAK DALE FARM ®-~ 51, Austin, Minn. 
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Cold Storage Improves Grape 
Fruit Flavor 


It has been the prevalent opinion that 
citrus fruits such as grape fruit will not 
satisfactorily ripen off the trees, but the 
United States department of agriculture 
has found -that in common with certain 
pears and apples, the grape fruit will 
develop a much better eating quality after 





a period of a month to three months in | 


cold storage. 
is that while the sugar content remains 


The reason given for this | 


about the same the acidity content de- | 


creases very much during the storage and 
apparently the bitter principle is broken 
down, which also enhances the sweetness 


j 


of the fruit. Furthermore, the fruit stores . 


better when picked about mid-season. 
The experiments which have culmi- 


| nated in these conclusions began in 1917. 
| It was thought to be an advantage to the 


| tion 


grape fruit market to determine whether 
the fruit could be kept without deteriora- 
until after the harvest season in 
January, February and March. In the 
seed producing varieties, the likelihood 
of the seed sprouting while the fruit is 
still on the trees, thus injuring the deli- 
cate flavor of the fruit, has been a dis- 
advantage to both producer and con- 
sumer. Now that it is proved that this 
fruit can be picked before the seeds 
sprout and remain instoragein good condi- 
tion for several months, both classes will 
benefit materially. 

The most serious difficulty encountered 
in the work on grape fruit storage has 
been the tendency of the grape fruit to 
pit in cold storage. This results in a de- 
velopment of fungus spots on the skin. 
These spots do not affect the flavor of the 
fruit, but the appearance is much less 
attractive and since the consumer fre- 
quently judges the fruit by its appear- 
ance alone, the unattractive spots make 
the fruit unmarketable in some cases 
when in competition with smooth yellow 
specimens. It has been found that this 
pitting can be largely controlled by keep- 
ing the fruit in a warm room at about 
seventy degrees Fahrenheit for two or 
three weeks and then placing in a cold 


| storage at thirty or thirty-two degrees 
| Fahrenheit, for a longer storage period. In 


this way, all of the quality of the storaged 
fruit may be had without the disadvan- 
tage of a poor looking pitted skin. 


Around the Fruit Trees 
in Summer 


Continued from page 14 


things that will do much to save the fruit 
crop. The other is the protection of the 
insect-destroying birds that are becoming 
extinct far too rapidly for the good of 
mankind. 

The trees should be sprayed during the 


autumn months to prevent the insects | 


from secreting themselves in the dead and 
dying foliage, and from hiding away in 
the crevices of the bark. The solution is 
notexpensive, and if several doses will kill 
the pests that infest the trees in bark and 

| foliage in one season, it stands to reason 
the next season that tree will be cleaner 

_ and more healthy and free from the pests 
that are prevalent now. 

If there seems to be any danger of the 
parts of trees where branches have been 
removed becoming cracked or diseased, it 
might be well to daub the newly cut 
points with a formaldehyde preparation 
as soon as the cut is made, and then in a 

| day or two the same points may be cov- 


| 
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Chicago, Il 


Mellins | 
Food | 


The proper use | 
of Mellin’s Food and | 
| 


fresh cow’s milk will 


Charles M. Young IF 
| 


enable your little one 
to have the healthy 
and robust appear- 
ance so typical of all 
Mellin’s Food babies. 


Dee Dem DDD DID TD I DD DD De DIS DDS DD IDS OD ISD RD ID Don ee Day Demet. 


We will be pleased to send you 





our book,” The Care and Feed- 






ing of Infants,” also a 
Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food. 






Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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Cut Glass Sugar and 
Cream Set Only 69c 
Medium weight “optic” glass, decorated in 
floral design. Berry time is coming. Send 
69c., money order or check, and we'll ship 
at once, charges paid east of the Miss. (If 


west add lic. postage.) Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Money back if you’re not delighted. 


Dept. H4 Krpstal Krafters Trenton, N.J. 











MECHANIC’S POCKET SECRETARY 25¢ 








Constructed of finest steel.Just 10 
push the button and out comes 
the article you require. ini 


Worth $1. Postpaid 
25c Get One Adjustable Pencil, 
Today pen, paper knife, 

ink eraser, pencil sharp- 
ener, nail file,and cleaner, me- 
chanic’s marking point, fine com- 
pass with screw attachment, foot rule. 
Universal Co., Box 312, Stamford, Conn. 
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ered with a thick paint or a daub of coal 
tar. One of the best things to use is pure 
white lead and raw linseed oil to which 
has been added one ounce of corrosive 
sublimate to the pint of paint. Be sure 
to use raw linseed oil. The corrosive 
sublimate is a most efficient preventive of 
bacterial or other infection of newly cut 
surfaces and wounds. 

The cultivated orchards should have a 
cover crop planted in them as soon after 
midsummer as possible. The cover crop 
will serve to put the trees into better 
shape for winter by slowing up the growth 
of the trees, thus hardening the new wood 
and maturing it so that winter injury will 
not occur. A legume crop should find 
favor, especially where barnyard manure 
is lacking. The crop on the ground will 
prevent erosion thru the winter also 


Combatting Fruit Tree Borers 


Could you tell me how to remove 
borers from my fruit trees?—W. 8., lowa. 

The best and surest remedy for borers 
after they have gotten into the trees is 
the old and much-used way of digging 
or cutting them out. An experienced 
fruit man can readily locate borers by 
the oozing of sap or the small amounts of 
sawdust coming from tiny holes in the 
bark leading from their burrows. With 
the aid of a sharp knife or chisel these 
pests can be reached and dug out, or a 
wire may be pushed into the burrow and 
the grub impaled. Great care must be 
used with this method, or the trees will 
be injured more than the borer. Trees 
should be thoroly examined in the spring, 
not later than May, for this pest. At this 
time they are easily located by the saw- 
dust-like castings. Others which are just 
transforming into beetles may be also de- 
stroyed. Continue the use of the knife 
during the summer whenever a borer can 
be located and go over the trees thoroly 
in autumn also. You can get the younger 
borers which are working beneath the 
bark at this time. 

One of the best preventive measures is 
clean culture. Rank growths of weeds, 
water sprouts and other vegetation harbor 
and encourage borers and such vegetation 
should not be allowed to accumulate at 
the base of fruit trees. 


Cross Pollination in Straw- 

berries 

I have just set out two nice patches of 
strawberries, one of the regular one-crop 
sort, both in the same garden close to- 
gether. Is there any danger of the two 
varieties mixing?—J. L. H., W. Va. 

You do not need to worry about the 
varieties of strawberries crossing. Inas- 
much as the plants are propagated by 
runners, that is by vegetative propaga- 
tion, cross-pollination will have no effect 
whatever on the plants. It is only where 
plants are reproduced from seed, such as 
in the case of* corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
garden seed, in fact all such crops raised 
from seed that mixing from cross-pollina- 
tion will take effect either in a favorable 
or unfavorable manner. 


Summer pruning is as necessary as 
winter or spring pruning. Intelligently 
followed it will greatly enhance the re- 
sults in subsequent fruiting. Keep the 
new cane growth, either in bush fruits or 
grapes, in control by pinching off the 
tender ends-of these shoots after they 
have made the proper growth. 


| 
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1847 ROGERS BROS 


SILVERPLATE 






The Ampassavor Pattern 
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6) WAnnic ersary 


Joyous Occasions 
call for this fine Silverplate 


CEs your buying list now with the reminder that 

“1847 Rogers Bros.” celebrates its Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary this year. This reassures you of its time- 
tested quality; its remarkable durability and attrac- 
tiveness. 


For anniversary gifts in particular, you will want 
to choose “1847 Rogers Bros.” By selecting the same 
pattern each time you add to the value of previous 
gifts. Fancy serving pieces, such as a cold meat fork. 
berry spoon or cake server, are always a part of the 
complete table service. Sold by leading dealers; guar- 
anteed without qualification. 

Pieces in the Ambassador Pattern are shown above. 


For illustrations of other patterns, write for folder 
“R-54” to International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


The Family Plate for Seventy-five Y cars 
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mm 
Many homes have five 
or six pairs of shears 
and scissors. There 
is only one that 
cuts—and that 
pair is Wiss. 
Mother keeps 

them hidden 
| in thesewing 
machine 
drawer. 






Get a pair of 
6-inch Wiss 
Scissors. They 
are the best 
that can be 
made, 


, 7-4 2 eee 
=—=— ==> 


$1.00 up according to 
size and design 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


Newark,NJI 
Since 1848 


American products made by American 
Workmen from the best materials. 
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A Power Plant 


in the Garden 


J ust where the power is most needed. 
Time and labor saved in the garden or 
on the lawn. Does the work of five men 
/ and does it better. A boy can runiteasi!y. 
Frequent cultivation insures good crops. It 
must be done at the right time—when most need: 


| THE HOME GARDEN 


is a source of foodsup ly and great sav- 
~ ing to every eae Macultivator 
) makes gardening a delight. Truck farm- 

\ ing or market gardening easy. Lessens 
tate cost. “yr an abso- 
































Right? now 1s time to get your Kwik-Mix 























Special offer and reduced prices this month FREE / 
your own concrete floors—sidewalks—foun- 
dations—etc —do better work—save contractor's profit 
.  muxture on other side into wheelbarrow—a great 
G tume and labor saver Mixes wheelbarrowtul a 
? farm and small contract work Make 
Reduced W (65, (0 twenty dollars a day spare ume 
Send No Money 
Pay only $975 after 30 da 

for three months $1 00 discount 
“for cash with order Order from 
and Free Book on Concrete. 

poe te ary 


Days 
only Post yourseli—see how easy it 1s to build 
Load it on one side, close to matenals—dump finished 
munute—all steel—lasts a hietume Just mght for 
$3822 concreting for neighbors 
tnal Balance $975a mont 
this ad write for full particulars 
000 Cleveland Avenue 



















CAN'T get off the track. They st 
on--always. This and patent 
ustable feature make Myers Door 
angers absolutely superior. _ Roller 
permit easy ° h and pull”. 

Twelve styles, to fit every 

need. Myers dealers also handle 





THE F.E.MYERS & BRO. CO. 
232 — 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 


Starting a Backyard Flock 
July Is a Good Time 


WO good laying hens for each mem- 

ber in your family will more than 

keep you in fresh eggs the year 
around. This is allowing sufficient lee- 
way for the usual mistakes of the begin- 
ner in housing and feeding. Six laying 
hens have kept a family of four in eggs 
thruout the year. During the period of 
surplus egg production the extra eggs 
were put down in water glass for the sea- 
son when the hens normally moult. 

How big a yard will it require? How 
much floor space should the coop have? 
How should the coop be built? What 
variety of chickens are best? Why 
should I buy them now? What should 
I feed? These are the first questions to 
arise in the beginner’s mind, and they are 
pertinent ques- 
tions. 

Backyard flocks 
of less than one 
dozen hens require 
absolutely no 
yardage at all, un- 
der proper meth- 
ods of manage- 
ment and housing. 
So you get away 
from one serious 
objection to poul- 
try keeping on the 


backlot right at 
the start. The 
amount of floor 


space required per 

hen in the flock will vary according to the 
variety kept. Leghorns, Anconas or 
Campines require less floor space than 
Orpingtons, Plymouth Rocks, Rhode 
Island Reds or others of the larger breeds 
because they are more active. Three 
square feet of floor space is sufficient for 
the smaller breeds, provided you take 
care of them and do not permit the coops 
to become foul. 


HE larger breeds should have a mini- 

mum of four square feet of floor space 
and five or six square feet will be highly 
desirable if it can be furnished. A 
double-decked coop, such as shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is an ex- 
cellent backyard poultry house of eco- 
nomical construction, and one which has 
given excellent satisfaction in actual use 
with a backyard flock. It will accommo- 
date twelve Leghorns or eight of the 
larger breed hens 
in fine shape; un- 





materials in order to secure these fea- 
tures. The coop shown requires a gruund 
space of only 4x8 feet in size. It has a 
second story where the roosts, the nests, 
mash and water hoppers are located. The 
ground floor is thereby given over en- 
tirely to scratching space. Ventilation is 
secured thru the wire-frame door on the 
sast end of the coop, thru the roof lid, 
which opens to the south, and thru the 
hinged panels on the north side lower 
story level. The windows are removable 
during the summer and admit additional 
ventilation. It is virtually an open air 
coop during mild or warm weather. The 
plans are self-explanatory. 

The best variety of chickens to select 
will depend largely upon individual in- 
clination and pref- 
erence. Some peo- 
ple like one breed 
or variety better 
than others. They 
could not succeed 
w'th a variety they 
did not like. Suit 
vour preference, 
then pick a good 
strain. Strain or 
blood line is vast ly 
more important 
than breed or va- 
riety, so far as util- 
ity performance is 
concerned. If you 
want to get away 
from broodiness in the hens during the 
spring and summer, you will select your 
flock from among the Mediterranean 
breeds, such as Leghorns, Minorcas, An- 
conas or Campines. The Leghorns are 
wonderful egg machines, very active, not 
inclined to become broody, and consume 
less feed than some of the larger breeds. 
But Leghorns may not appeal to you. You 
may like the Reds, Rocks, Wyandottes or 
Orpingtons better. They are all wonder- 
ful fowls. 


ULY is a good time to make a start 
with a flock, especially if you want 
blooded stock, because the specialty 
breeders are then selling out the majority 
of their breeding pens at bargain prices, 
in order to make room for the young stock 
they have coming on. One can generally 
secure high-class stock at this time for 
one-half or less than the price they will 
command in the 

early fall or win- 





der ideal condi- 
tions, more. It has 
the advantage of 
being easily venti- 
lated and cleaned, 
it being possible 
for the attendant 
to enter the coop 
when caring for 
the flock, a feature 
not usually pres- 
ent in the average 
backyard coop. 
This is of importance in bad weather. 
The coop should be built with the 
thought in mind of securing the comfort 
of the fowls first. It must give reference 
to ventilation, freedom from draughts and 
dampness. It need not be of expensive 








ter. Then, again, 
if breeders are not 
desired young pul- 
lets eight to twelve 
weeks old can be 
purchased for a 
nominal price com- 
pared to the price 
asked for matured 
pullets later in the 
season, and can be 
developed in your 
own backyard in 
time for winter laying. What to feed will 
depend upon the type of fowl purchased. 
Young stock can best be matured on 
commercial growing mash and a mixture 
of cracked grains used as a scratch feed. 
Continued on page 39 
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Convert Your Ford 
Into a Classy Roadster or 


Speedster for $75-°° 


Real spring cushion upholstering and seat 
cushions. 





Choice of colors—coach painter’s red, Cad- 
illac blue, permanent maroon, Buick green and 
black. 

Polished plate glass windshield, adjustable 
to any angle. 


3-bowed top, one-man type, covered in 
black or light brown fabric. 

Body, top and windshield furnished com- 
plete to install on your chassis, $75.00. 





Write for folder in colors. 


SPEEDSTER DEPARTMENT 


X-Ray Incubator Co. 


1931-37 Des Moines St., DES MOINES, IOWA 








Herring Motor 
} Compan 
DES MOINES 
IOWA 


Jobbers 





We Make a Ford 


Chassis into a 
Classy Roadster 




















Also made with light delivery 
body, 36x60 inches, 
back of seat 
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WAKE UP! 


Start Spring Work in 
a pair of 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


CORDUROYS 


The pants that resist water, 
wear, and weather. 


You will know them by the 
label in the waistband. 


You will like them because 
of the comfort and long 
wear in every pair. 


Ask Your Clothing Dealer 


to show you the famous 
** All-W eather” Test and the 
** All-W eather” Label in the 


waistband, 








ag 
Le CROM ETON 
: — 


Taw 


[CORDUROY 
OY cre «rain 





Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 














East 31st St., New York City A 








HAW KEYE 
Lightning Rods 


75 % of farm fire losses are caused by 
O lightning. Hawkeye Lightning 
Rods will absolutely boner my pshtaing 
Thirty-year bonded gar e giv th e 
installation. REDUCE You R INSURANC E 
Reliable stock and mutual companies reduce 
premioms where Hawkeye Rods are installed, 
Look for the auger core. It is your protection. 
Don't accept a substitute 
REt — SENTATIVES W hTaD in open ter- 
rito We train you. W RII 
HAWKEYE ssneevente ROD co. 
N. 17th Street Cedar Rapids, towa 




















6 Cents ger Foot ond 1 up. Costs less than wood. 40 


designs. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write for free Catalog and Specia i Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 423 Kokomo, Ind. 





Fruit, Garden and Home 


July Reminders 
Tips to Keep the Garden Work in Hand 


Your tulip selection for autumn plant- 
ing should be made now. Look over the 
catalogs. or visit the neighboring nur- 
series, and determine the varieties you 
want for next spring. We are advised 
that those who come in late in the fall 
with their orders are often disappointed. 
The demand for choice bulbs and varie- 
ties is increasing every season. July 
selection, then, for fall delivery is the 
greater discretion. 


You have plenty of time for the late 
vegetable garden. Green or wax podded 
beans, for instance, may be planted as 
late as July 15th with entire safety. 
Where canning is to be done, the late 
planted stand is ideal as the work can be 
done in cool weather. Table beets may 
be planted as late as July Ist. Many 
varieties of sweet corn—an early corn 
should be selected—may be planted as 
late as July 10th to 15th; lettuce, as late 
as August Ist, and will be highly prized 
then as it was in early spring. Hanson 
and Iceberg are the best for late summer 
planting. Peas may be planted as late 
as July Ist, and if it is possible to water 
or irrigate them better results will be 
obtained. Radishes may be planted with- 
in a few weeks of frost. In either July or 
August plant your winter radishes, such 
as China Rose Winter or China White 
Winter. In the fall put them in a vege- 
table cellar or cave as you would beets or 
turnips. 


Put your iris in now. They can be set 
out any time and beds arranged and 
planted now will be in the best position 
to give you the maximum pleasure next 
spring. Don’t forget that they are good 
feeders and, like all bulbs, do best where 
the soil is reasonably rich. Irrigation dur- 
ing hot weather will insure good root 
development, an essential for the best 
showing during the blooming period. 


Keep the young raspberry canes staked 
up off the ground. If you don’t, the tips 
will take root wherever they touch the 
ground. This is Nature’s favorite method 
of propagation among some varieties. 
Tip these young canes—cut them off 
and tie them up to stakes. Ordinary 
building lath makes excellent and inex- 
pensive stakes for this purpose. You 
must do this, if you want the best fruit 
yield next summer. 


Green aphids or plant lice are un- 
usually numerous in midsummer. You'll 
find them on cabbage, turnips, radishes 
and other vegetables. They also bother 
the tender cane growth of spirea, roses 
and other shrubs. Nicotine or kerosene 
emulsion are the best sprays, with nico- 
tine the easiest to mix. You can pur- 
chase nicotine of any florist, seed dealer 
or nurseryman. One teaspoonful to a 
gallon of water is the proper proportion. 
Apply it with a spray pump and be sure 
to strike all the aphids, for a poor appli- 
cation will not destroy all of them. 


Summer pruning of grapes is bene- 
ficial, if properly done. Pinch off the 
wood growth not closer than two leaves 
beyond the last bunch of grapes. Since 
the growth is often uneven, it will gen- 


erally necessitate going over the vines 
several times. It should be done before 
the wood hardens, if possible. If the 
wood has hardened it is better to let 
them alone. New growth can be kept in 
check by pinching the tips. 


The main turnip crop is habitually 
sown between July 10th and 25th and 
harvested after the first frosts. Late 
crops are frequently planted in Septem- 
ber. For small gardens, the best results 
are obtained by planting in drills with 
the rows twelve inches apart, thinning 
the turnips to two inches apart in the 
row. Keep watch for plant lice, especi- 
ally on late crops. The plants thinned 
out can be used for greens. 


Mildew on gooseberries often appears 
during the summer. To prevent it, spray 
several times during the season with 
potassium sulphide. One ounce to four 
gallons of water is the proper proportion. 


Currant worms can be destroyed by 
spraying with white helebore, one ounce 
to three gallons of water, applied with 
sprinkler or sprayer. 


For the best fall crop of everbearing 
strawberries, keep the early blossoms 
pinched off, also the runner shoots. This 
gives the plants their maximum root 
development and strength for heavy 
fruiting late in the season. 


Next season’s strawberry bed can be 
established any time during the summer, 
if you have the plants at hand and can 
irrigate. Select the best young plants, 
set out in well-prepared and fertilized 
ground and cultivate to keep down the 
weeds. Either July or August are good 
months to do this work, but sprinkling or 
irrigation—preferably the latter—is es- 
sential. 


The first garden vegetables may be 
canned during July. Sweet corn, green 
and wax beans, peas, early beets and 
carrots may be put up. You'll like the 
Country Gentleman sweet corn for can- 
ning. If you didn’t plant it this season, 
make a note of it for next. The cold pack 
method is best for these vegetables. If 
you are not familiar with it, write the 
Home Department Editor, who will be 
glad to explain it to you. 


If you have been unable to get clover 
to grow on your garden lawn it is probably 
due to the fact that you have an acid soil. 
Liming will correct it and get a stand. 
However, alsike clover will generally 
grow where other clovers will not. But 
most people prefer white clover to alsike 
for the lawn. 


Baby ramblers, or the pompom roses, 
are perfectly hardy for outdoor culture 
and bloom continuously from June to 
frost. They seldom grow more than 
eighteen inches high and are completely 
covered with bloom. They are intensely 
fragrant. You'll like them. 


Keep the mulch on the strawberries 
until after the fruiting season is past and 
you want to commence renewing the bed 
for next year. Then cultivate until time 
to mulch again in the fall. 
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Preserve Eggs Now 


It, is extremely good business to pre- 
serve eggs during the summer months for 
use during the winter. If any consider- 
able number of farmers and others en- 
gaged in egg production could be induced 
to do this, it would do much to increase, 
up to a certain point, the profit which 
could be realized from the yearly egg 
production. If every farmer in the state 
of Iowa, for instance, could be induced to 
preserve one case of eggs in water glass 
or lime solution for winter use, it would 
amount to 213,312 cases; if every farmer 
in Minnesota would do it, it would be 
178,000 cases, and so on. 

This enormous amount of eggs with- 
drawn from the cash market at this season 
when market eggs are at their low price 
ebb, would certainly materially strength- 
en the egg market for several weeks, 
probably for the rest of the summer. The 
farmer or producer could use the eggs 
preserved during the winter months on 
his own table and could market the fresh 
laid eggs at the attractive prices then ob- 
taining. 

Whatever the economic advantages, 
the preservation of eggs by the water 
glass or lime solution method is being 
followed by thousands of city and small 
town people. They buy their eggs during 
the summer when they are cheap and 
have them to use for cooking purposes, 
at least, during the winter. It is not un- 
common for them to save from twenty 
cents to forty cents per dozen. 

Fresh eggs, properly preserved, may 
be kept from six to ten months, and be 
almost as good for all household purposes 
as fresh eggs. To preserve thirty dozen 
eggs (one case) by the water glass method 
use two five-gallon crocks (capacity, 
fifteen dozen eggs each). Take eighteen 
quarts of water that has been boiled and 
cooled. Mix it with two quarts of sodium 
silicate, which can be procured at any 
drug store. Place eggs as collected, fresh 
and clean, in crocks, keeping covered to 
a depth of at least two inches with water 
glass solution. Keep in a cool, dry place. 
Eggs preserved in this way remain per- 
fectly wholesome and maintain full food 
value. 

Where water glass, for any reason, 
cannot be obtained, the lime solution 
may be used. Place three pounds of un- 
slaked lime in five gallons of water and 
let it stand until the lime settles and the 
liquid is clean. Use the same as water 
glass. This method is probably not as 
good as water glass, but usually proves 
entirely satisfactory. 


| 


When To Cull | 

When should I cull my poultry flock?— | 
B. R., Mo. 

The fact is, culling ought to be con- 
stant. If you notice a hen which is not 
the sort that lays or which is weak, lacks 
thrift and so forth, weed her out. Then 
you should make a systematic culling 
once a year. For this, August or Septem- 
ber will be best. Additional culling in 
July is good to remove the non-layers and 
the birds that have started to molt. 


Keep the poultry yards sweet thru hot | 
weather by spading twice a month. Oats | 
or rye sown in the ground will keep the | 
hens busy and those that sprout will add | 
green food to their bill of fare. | 
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WRIGLEYS 











FTER EVERY MEAL 


Select your food wisely, chew it well, 
and—use WRIGLEY’S after every meal. 


Your stomach will thank you. 


It is both a benefit and a treat —good, 
and good for you. 


And, best of all, the cost is small. 










TRY THIS 
NEW ONE 


Sugar jacket “melts 
in your mouth” and 
gum center remains 
to give you all the 
usual Wrigley’s 
benefits. 





WRIGLEY'S 
JUICY FRUIT 





























y Electricity 
for farms, rural places, 
summer cottages, etc, 


from $185 to $345 


My 
famous modél “HU” 1250 Watt capacity 
(plus) Lailey Light and Home Electric 
Power Plant sold until recently for $625.00. 
You can get it, if you act promptly, for 
approximately one-half that price com- 
plete with battery ready for installation. 
Ample electrical capacity for your future 
needs. Proved by twelve years’ service. 
Guaranteed. Approved by National Fire 
Underwriters. 380 days trial. confuse this 
big 1250 Watt capacity Lalley Plant (which with 
battery has total capacity y - lights) with 
smaller plants. Other viate of rtised at my 
orien are only about one-half the capacity of my 

“HU” Lalley. 
oa you have a gas engine I will furnish complete 
electrical equipment to go with it which will pro- 


— _ — Onl y $185. 00 


My prices are > fromm $200.00 to 
$300.00 below other plants of 
similar capacity and quality. 
If you have an electric plant and need new bat- 
teries—write for my prices. State the kind of 
plant you haveand the size of che battery you 
use. My prices will astonish you. 
FREE Write today for free literature and 
information. Act NOW. Prices may 
be increased almost any day. 


W. H. LALLEY, President 
LALLEY LIGHT CORPORATION 













Reliable pas economical 
electric light and power 


winter cot- 
tages, lum- 
ber camps, 
achts, motor 

ts, thea- 
ters, stores 
churches, and 
for garages toc 











y= automobile batteries. 
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THON, 
We dee 


“Ne 


Either for 20c a Day 


Ping ‘our home this strongly built, genuine round 
Rocker, or Chair. fer Fureakiog cunly oes 
Reed pieces and 1200 other the home 
—F and reasonably priced in our 34 FREE 128 

Larkin Book of Better Homes. All on easy monthly 
payments. 


[_] Furnishings 
[_] Symphonic Pianos 
[|] Symphonic Player Pianos 


[_] Symphonolas 
(Check offer interested in) 
Symphonic i. Sym Player Pianos and 
Symphonolas (the phonograph with natural tone, which 
plays all Record) sok to ten of nds of music lovers 
past nine years. famous 
musical instruments by aodties above. 


NO Money Down—30 Days FREE 
Trial—1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check offer now. Cut out this aad. Give your full 


pame address. Mail TODA 
Desk. esr gaerkit Coe, N. ¥. 











Fruit, Garden and Home 


Don't Forget the Birds 


Place Bird Houses Now 


with soul so eal- 

loused as not to 
love the birds? No 
lover of gardens or 
home - making will 
want to be without 
birds, as many of 
them as possible, be- 
cause garden lovers 
and home-makers are 
“in tune.” 

Those of you who 
missed the birds this 
spring because you 
forgot them until it 
was too late can com- 
mence right now to 
insure “tenants” in 
your bird houses next 
spring. This is an ex- 
cellent time to make 
your selection of bird 
bungalows if you are 
going to buy. If you like to make these 
tiny dwelling houses yourself, buy your 
cypress and cedar and carpenter’s pencil 
and get on the job. 

As for plans—yes, bird dwellings are as 
carefully planned as human habitations— 
books of plans are to be had, or you can 
wriie the United States department of 
agriculture at Washington, D. C., for a 
free copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 609, 
which will be sent to you upon request. 


I there any one 


IRD houses cannot be built by rule-of- 
thumb methods, if you want birds to 
adopt them. Weare studying the habits 
of birds nowadays and we know that they 
2ach have pretty definite ideas as to the 
kind of houses they want to live in, and 
the size of the rooms. Wrens, for in- 
stance, won’t live in houses that sparrows 
can get into and interfere with their 
housekeeping operations. And we can’t 
blame them. While your house may be 
ideal, they will pass it up if the entrance 
opening is too large. 

Bluebirds require a certain sized house; 
martens another type, and robins like an 
open platform best, with merely a roof 
over it. Some birds won’t build in houses 
at all, being too shy or jealous of their own 
skill as architects. Flickers, wood- 
peckers and other skilled mec hanics in the 
bird family will adopt your house, pro- 
vided you have it right and provided you 
have trees on the place in which to locate 
the houses. 

There are many reasons why bird 
houses put up at this season secure the 
best results. You may secure as tenants 
some late comers, or others who have been 
unfortunate and have lost their homes. 
But, as a rule, birds are suspicious of new 
houses, especi ially those made out of cer- 

tain kinds of lumber, and if the houses are 

put up the summer before a bird migra- 
tion, and weather thru a winter, they are 
usually sufficiently acclimated to be per- 
fectly ‘satisfactory to the most fastidious. 
Then, again, you never can tell when the 
birds will arrive. You may plan on get- 
ting the houses up in the spring and before 
you know it the birds are on hand and 
have taken their summer dwellings. 

And while we are on the subject of 
birds, there are one or two other points 
we want to eail to your attention. The 
first is a bird bath. Birds like their bath. 


to Insure Spring Tenants 





Did you ever no- 

tice how they will 

gather around as 

close as they dare 
when you are using 
the garden hose on a 
hot afternoon? If 
you will adjust the 
spray nozzle and re- 
tire out of sight, they 
will come up and play 
in the comfort-giving 
shower. Put up a 
bird bath and you 
won’t have to teach 
the birds what it 
means. 

If you are going to 
put up bird houses 
and invite bird ten- 
ants to move into 
your lawn or garden, 
play square with 
them. You'll have to 
keep an eye on the family cat, or the 
neighbor’s cat, especially when the young 
are learning to fly and are not quite able 
to take to their wings. Cats ought to be 
kept shut up at this time, and it isn’t fair 
to invite the birds in and then be a party, 
whether consciously or not, to the destruc- 
tion and slaughter of their young. 

And about sparrows. These pests are 
not only prolific breeders, carriers of lice 
and vermin, but despoilers of the nests of 
others and vandals in general. We may 
take pride in the fact that they are not 
native birds, altho they have shown an 
unusual ability along the American line 
of being able to take care of themselves. 
War on them constantly. The safest 
measure to use in the city is the sparrow 
trap. A few dollars invested in one by a 
few neighbors will be an investment 
worthwhile. Catch every one you can all 
thru the summer and give the other birds 
a chance. 

About robins. Don’t kiil them because 
they get into your cherry trees. Of course 
they will eat a few cherries, but they are 
worth ten times the cherries they eat in 
the bugs and insect pests they destroy for 
you. Robins are a real friend of man, one 
of the best friends he has. And man has 
misunderstood them too long. 


EACH that boy of yours to grow up 

with a love for birds. He will be a 
better citizen for it, and he will have a 
greater self-respect when he comes to 
manhood than if he is permitted to 
slaughter them now before he realizes 
what he is doing. The small boy with 
his air rifle will bear watching just as 
much as the neighborhood cat. A limita- 
tion of armament should be declared, 
unless the boy knows the true meaning of 
his bird friends and has stre ngth of will 
enough not to shoot any birds other than 
sparrows. ‘More birds, fewer bugs,’ 
might well be a slogan for everyone. 

The garden deserves birds every day 
of the year. A feeding board in ad- 
dition to the bird house will insure 
many birds in winter, and especially the 
early birds of spring. Several people 
about town have remarked repeatedly 
about the birds, and how much company 
they are to them, and how many more 
there are since housekeeping arrrange- 
ments have been provided for them. 
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Using Lawn Clippings 


Lawn clippings are entirely too useful 
to ‘be burned or thrown away. The 
gardener and the backyard poultryman 
can find many uses for them, rendering 
their conservation well worthwhile. 

White clover, alsike clover and short 
blue grass clippings make excellent green 
food for chickens during the summer 
months. A grass catcher full of them 
will be cleaned up in a short time. Green 
food, especially succulent green food, is 
an essential to good egg production the 
year around; it is likewise necessary for 
growing chicks. ; 

The surplus can be saved for use dur- 
ing the winter months, if it is not possible 
to sprout oats or other grains. Spread 
the clippings out in the shade on a wire 
frame two or three inches deep and turn 
frequently until they are thoroly cured. 
Then sack and store away. -In winter 
they are fed after steaming a few minutes 
to revive them. 

Another way to keep them is to sink 
a barrel in a corner of the garden level 
with the surface and pack the green clip- 
pings into it as cut. Tramp down as 
tight as possible, adding a little water to 
prevent heating and spoiling and keeping 
covered. When full, cover tightly with 
straw, leaves or a barrel top. If properly 
preserved, they will be as sweet and green 
when fed as when cut. If there is danger 
of freezing, set your barrel in ac ool cellar. 

For the gardener the lawn clippings 
offer many possibilities. As a mulch for 
blackberries, raspberries and other bush 
fruits, or strawberries, they are unsur- 
passed. They add humus to the surface 
soil, conserve the moisture supply of the 
soil, so necessary in all fruits, and keep 
down the weeds. 

Placed in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the garden, they can be used in making | 
a compact heap, thereby supplying you 
with the most desirable and the richest 
soil for garden flowers. The clippings 
can either be mixed with garden soil, 
about equal parts, as placed, or they can 
be piled separately. Sprinkle with water 
frequently and turn now and then to 
hasten uniform decomposition. By the 
following spring they should be ready for 
use, at which time they are mixed with 
garden soil. You will be surprised at the 
ease with which you can manufacture 
your own “‘leaf mold” or forest soil, so 
highly prized by all flower gardeners, and 
you will never burn or throw away your 
lawn clippings again. 





Starting a Backyard Flock 


Continued from page 34 

These can be more economically pur- 
chased from your feed dealer or local 
poultry supply house than you can mix 
them up yourself. For laying hens or 
pullets a laying mash and scratch grain 
may be purchased. Supplement these 
with plenty of green food, either lawn 
¢’-ppings, vegetable tops or sprouted oats. 
keep fresh water, oyster shell and grit 
before them all the time. 

Practice regularity in feeding and care. 
It is fully as important as the elements 
given in the ration. Your hens will then 
produce, and continue to be a source of 
delight and profit to you. 





Clean nests will do much to insure 
clean eggs. The hens should be kept in 
the laying house on wet and damp days. | 












The KeenKutter trademark tells 
more about a Brace and Bit than 
mereiy who made the tool. It 
stands for the strongest Guaran- 
tee of complete satisfaction with 
the tool in hard, everyday use. 


Keen Kutter identifies a com- 
plete line of tools which not only 
best suit men who earn their 
® living using tools, but deliver real 
4) j b service to men who seldom use 
D tools, 


= That is why it means money’s 
worth to you! Sold by leading 
Retailers everywhere, 


Y “The recollection of QUALITY 

remains long after the PRICE 
2s forgotten’*’ —E.C. Simmons 

“a Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 








-—— 6— Simmons Hardware Co, 


Our prices on Keen Kutter tools have been reduced. 
Ask your Hardware Store about today’s values. 


KEEN KUTTER 





Keep the kitchen 


garden growing 


When plowing, planting and early harvesting are press- 
ing, a Planet Jr. No. 17 Single Wheel Hoe is a life-saver 


for the kitchen garden. Half-an-houra day with this light, 
strong, quick-working hoe and cultivator keeps your veg- 
etable patch flourishing and free of weeds. When man- 
labor can’t be spared, a woman or boy can easily 

do all the garden work with a No. 17, so easily 

and lightly does it run. Soon pays for itself in 


just the laborit saves. 


Write for your copy of the Planet Jr. catalog, showing 
more than 55 Planet Jr. seeders, wheel 
hoes, one-borse and riding cultivators, etc. 








r=4 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
, running gear. Wagon parts of allkincs. Write 

- today for free catalog illustrated in colors 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO, 50 Elim Street. Quincy, lL 
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Fun For 


By MARY 


July 


HERE is nothing more enticing 

to children than a party out of 

doors. It may be in the orchard, 
in the woods, or just held out in the 
yard as the particular party i want 
to tell about was. The little friends 
were invited for a July day and so 
the main idea for the frolic was a patriotic picnic party in 
keeping with the national holiday which comes during that 
month. 

A big apple tree in the grassy backyard was made the center 
around which the festivities of the occasion revolved. A 
circular table was built around the trunk of the tree and covered 
with crepe paper, the edges decorated with a border of flags. 
Red, white and blue bunting was wrapped 
around the trunk of the tree. Japanese 
lanterns gaily danced in the breeze from the 
tips of the branches, and the tree was also 
decorated with flags. Here and 
there under the tree and on the 
lawn were scattered rustic seats, 
and plenty of rugs and cushions, for 
as a rule the children prefer the 
latter to the seats. 


A Patriotic 


OME of the popular before-sup- 

per pastimes were the- cobweb 
scheme, a balloon game, and a 
firecracker and hoop game which 
afforded the children plenty of 
exercise and hilarity. Three balls 
of red, white and blue cord or 
carpet twine had been purchased; 
they were cut into as many lengths 
as there wefe children. At one end 
of each of the cords was fastened some 
unpretentious gift, at the other end a spool 
on which to wind up the cords. The gifts 
were all done up in red, white and blue 
paper, and then taken to some remote part of the lawn, 
where they were hidden in the bushes, trees or around 
buildings. 

Several of the gifts were always placed near together, for 
the big fun is in sharing the opening of the gifts with others. 
It was the surprise and not the gift alone that gave the pleasure. 
At a given signal all started to wind up their cords at once; the 
child who found his first was given a small silk flag. 

A gay balloon had been bought for each little guest; these 
were the rubber ones that you can get for about five cents. 
These balloons had several yards of strong black thread 
attached to them. The 
game was to try and 
bump some other bal- - 
loon and keep from hav- 
ing any one bump yours. 
This is not so easy as it 
looks when the balloons 
are several feet above 
the players’ heads, as 
these were. The threads 
were tied to large but- 
tons so they would not 
slip away too easily. 
These red, white and 
blue balloons bounding 
above the children’s 
heads as they ran hither 
and thither, and blown | 
by the wind was a pretty 
sight, and proved great | 

| 
| 





fun for the children. The 
bumped balloons went 
to the bumper, and the 
child that had the most 
balloons at the end of 
the game was the winner. 

The firecracker and 
hoop game was originat- 
ed for the occasion and 
not being so hilarious as 


Out In Your Own Yard 











Patriotic party cakes. 
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the Little Folks 


M. WRIGHT 


to quiet the children down some 
before the supper hour. Old broom 
handles had been cut off about the 
Jength to represent large firecrackers ; 
these were painted red, at one end 
was glued a bit of cord to represent 
the fuse. These were set up in a row 
about a foot or more apart. The game was to knock these down 
with small hoops about the size of small embroidery hoops 
which were given the children. There was a knack in starting 
off the hoops so they would go in the direction’ desired. Three 
trials were allowed each player. When a player succeeded in 
knocking down one of the firecrackers she moved back and 
waited her turn again. 

Then came the supper, and how the tots 
did eat! But the hostess was not alarmed, 
since she had carefully planned the menu 
that it should be wholesome. One of the 
fundamental reasons why parties 
and picnics make children sick is 
that the menu contains too many 
sweets and rich foods, and when 
the children overeat as they are apt 
to do the results are far from pleas- 
ant. It is just as necessary to plan 
a balanced supper or lunch for a 
party or picnic as it is for your 
everyday meals for them. There 
were wholewheat bread sandwiches 
with date and nut fillings, delicious 
chicken sandwiches, plenty of nice 
ripe fruit, ice cream and sponge 
cakes iced with little flags stuck in 
them—yes, and lemonade, a few 
salted nuts and just a little candy. 
Under the trees a representation of an old- 
fashioned well curb had been built, with the 
old oaken bucket. The bed of the well was 
filled with ice and on this rested the bowl 
filled with lemonade. Small gourd dippers added to the delight 
of the little folks. 


Picnic Party 
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ROM the tree, suspended by red, white and blue ribbons, 

were red crepe paper apples, to these were attached ribbons 
also that reached to the table. At the shot of a toy pistol all 
pulled their ribbons and down came the apples. Each con- 
tained a little favor for the occasion. 

After the supper some more games were played, but these 
were of a quiet nature. A large flag had been made with the 
blue field left bare of stars and stretched between two poles. 
The children were given 
white stars with the 
names of the states writ- 
ten on them, with a pin 
in the center. They were 
blindfolded in turn and 
asked to pin their stars 


course was but a modi- 
fication of pinning the 
tail on the donkey, but 
gave the little folks lots 
of fun nevertheless. 

The rest of the time 
was spent in making pin- 
wheels and _ whirligigs 
with red, white and blue 
paper, also in making 

paper birds, boxes and 
boats after the kinder- 
garten style of folding 
the paper. 

Soon after this the lit- 
tle folks began to depart, 
each carefully hoarding 
his share of little trinkets 
and souvenirs given out 
thru the hours of play 
with the intention that 
they could be kept in re- 








the others hadatendency 


— membrance of the day. 





on the blue field; this of 
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Why You Must Have Beautiful, Well. 
Kept Hair to be Attractive 


Illustrated by Will Grefe 











VERYWHERE you go your hair is 
noticed most critically. 
It tells the world what you are. 

If you wear your hair becomingly and 
always have it beautifully clean and well- 
kept, it adds more than anything else to 
your attractive ness. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

Study your hair, take a hand mirror and 
look at the front, the sides, and the back. 
Try doing it up in various ways. See just 
how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you dress 
your hair, or in the way you care for it, 
makes all the difference in the world in its 
appearance. 

In caring for the hair, shampooing is al- 
ways the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
the real life and lustre, natural wave and 
color, and makes your hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

When your hair is cry, dull and heavy, 
lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the strands 
cling together, and it feels harsh and dis- 
agreea! le to the touch, it is because your 
hair has not been shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will be 
glossy, smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have frequent and 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it 
cannot stand the harsh effect of ordinary 
soaps. The free alkali in ordinary soaps 











soon dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle 
and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating people use 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This 
clear, pure and entirely greaseless product 
cannot possibly injure and it does not dry 
the scalp, or make the hair brittle, no mat- 
ter how often you use it. 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


IRST, wet the hair and scalp in clear, 

warm water. ‘Then, apply a little 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo, rubbing 
it in thoroughly, all over the scalp and 
throughout the entire length, down to the 
ends of the hair. 


Rub the Lather in Thoroughly 


WO or three teaspoonfuls will make an 

abundance of rich, creamy lather. 
This should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the dandruff and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, 
warm water. Then use another applica- 
tion of Mulsified. 

You can easily tell when the hair is per- 
fectly clean, for it will be soft and silky 
in the water. 
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Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. After the final 

washing the hair and scalp should be 
rinsed in at least two changes of good 
warm water and followed with a rinsing in 
cold water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo, you will find 
the hair will dry quickly and evenly and 
have the appearance of being much thicker 
and heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be remembered 
for your beautiful well-kept hair, make it 
a rule to set a certain day each week for a 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil _ 
Shampoo. This regular F ~ 
weekly shampooing will 
keep the scalp soft, and 
the hair fine and silky, 
bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to 
manage, and it will be 
noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsi- 
fied Cocoanut Oil Sham- 
poo at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter. 
A 4-ounce bottle should 
last for months. 

Splendid for children. 


WATKINS 
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Your Hair Should Be Dressed so as to Emphasize Your Best Lines and Reduce Your Worst Ones 


Begin by studying your profile. If you have a pug nose, do not put your hair on the top of your head; if you havea round, fat face, do not fluff your hair out too much 


at the sides ; if your face is-very thin and long, then you should flu # your hair out at the sides. 


The woman with the full face and double chin should wear her hair 


high. Allthese and other indiv idual features must be taken into consideration in selecting the proper hairdress. Above all, simplicity should prevail. You are always 
most attractive when your hair looks most natural—when it looks most like you. 
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Why You Need a Vegetable and Fruit Budget 


O the members of your 
family have vegetables 
twice daily and fruits twice 

daily thrvout the year? Most 
home k.cpers will answer yes, 
for thes: mer months, but how 
about the eight months’ period 
extending from October Ist to June 1st when there are no 
products in the home garden? Do you know the amounts of 
canned, stored, dried and fresh vegetables and fruits which 
your family needs in order to be properly nourished? The 
vegetable and fruit budget gives the approximate amount of 
these products which one person should have during this eight 
months’ period. This will 

make it easy for one to figure 


The Necessity of Fruits and 
Vegetables In the Family Diet 


By JESSIE G. GREEN weekly, oranges or tomatoes 


twice weekly.” When people 
realize this need they are ready 
to make a study of how it may 
be economically supplied. Dur- 
ing the summer months it is easy 
to follow our score card but the 
real problem comes in the eight months’ period of October 1st 
to June Ist, when we do not have vegetables in our gardens. 
The war-time slogan, ‘‘Can to save,” has changed to the health- 
year slogan, ‘Can to be properly nourished,” and not only can 
the vegetables and fruits but store and dry them so that we 
will have enough to supply our tables the whole year. 

This vegetable and fruit 
budget is worked out on the 
following basis: that we get 





the amount needed for any 





family. ee 
The need for health stand- a 


ards is being emphasized = 
more than ever before by = 





one-half of our vegetables 
and fruits from canned, and 
one-half from fresh, stored 
+. and dried supplies. This 
proportion will vary in dif- 





physicians, dentists, nurses, 





nutrition specialists, educa- 
tors and others. The war 
brought out some startling 
facts regarding the physically 
unfit and the prevalence of 
deficiency diseases. The large 
number of mal - nourished 
school children today is 
alarming and shows that we 
have not paid enough atten- 
tion to proper nutrition. Pro- 


nm 


gressive people everywhere ’ a a 





are coming to realize that 
there is a definite need for 
establishing health standards 
and nutrition specialists are 
working out these standards, 
General health habits such as 
exercise and sleep are in the 
Health Score Card, 

Vegetables and fruits are 
no longer considered as lux- 
uries in the diet but as neces- 
sities. They regulatethe body. 
They supply minerals and vitamines which the body needs in 
order to be hes althy. The use of milk and whole grains is 
emphasized with the food habits, but we will confine this 
discussion to vegetables and fruits. 

The Food Habit Score Card is a result of the efforts of nutri- 
tion specialists to establish proper food habits and is widely 
used in nutrition classes. According to this “Food Habit Score 
Card,” each person should have “Vegetables (other than pota- 
toes and dry beans) twice daily, fruits twice daily, greens twice 
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Supplies needed for one in a thirty-six week budget 


ferent localities, and with 
families. Again referring to 
the score card, one person 
should have two servings 
each of vegetables and fruits 
daily or fourteen servings of 
each weekly. Thus we have: 

Seven servings of canned 
vegetables per week. 

Seven servings of fresh, 
stored and dried vegetables 


em ‘Re 





cm a wo per week. 


Seven servings of canned 
fruits per week. 

Seven servings of fresh, 
stored and dried fruits per 
week. 

With this need as a basis, 
the vegetable and fruit bud- 
get for one person for eight 
months has been worked out 
as shown in Table I. 

Altho we have listed seven 
servings of canned vegetables 
per week for thirty-six weeks it does not mean that one should 
have the seven servings of canned vegetables each week. It 
is wiser to use the stored vegetables more freely during the 
fall and early winter months, since they deteriorate in quality, 
as spring approaches, even tho they do not actually spoil. 

This budget does not contain dried vegetables and does not 
include lettuce, celery and other products which should go to 
make up a well-balanced diet. These may be substituted for 
any of the stored products. They should perhaps replace some 


TABLE 1—BUDGET FOR ONE PERSON FOR THIRTY-SIX WEEKS 


Canned Vegetables 











Servings | Servings Servings Number 
Per Week | 8 Months | Per Pint Pints 
Tomatoes 2 72 4 18 
*Greens. ‘ 2 72 4 18 
String : and Wax ‘Be ans.. 1 36 { 9 
Beets and Carrots...... 1 36 $ 9 
SSS ee 1 (18 6 5 
Corn : niet , ) (18 6 3 
7 952 60 
*(reens—Asparagus, chard, beet tops, spinach, dandelions, other greens 
Canned Fruits 
Servings Servings Servings Number 
Per Week 8 Months Per Pint Pints 
ee ee 1 36 ( 6 
Berries P l 36 f 6 
Cherries. . 1 36 6 t 
Grapes and Pineapples l 36 ( f 
Peaches and Pears. l 36 ( 6 
Plums l 36 6 
Rhubar l 36 f 6 
7 es > - 42 


Total canned vegetables and fruits: 102 pints. 


Stored Vegetables 

















Servings | Servings Servings Number 
| Per Week 8 Months Per Lt Pounds 
0” a ee 4 (18 1.6 11.2 
Ee ae ) (18 4 &.5 
PRs woe ns s ows wht l 36 4 9 
ee ee 1 36 i 9 
DS a tn e'e wa bie od dy (18 5 3.6 
Sg eatin aie h ane ) (18 ) 3.6 
SS re ee 1 36 5 7.2 
Cabbage pete aenenge 2 72 9 8 
7 252 6.1 
_Dried and Fresh Fruits 
Servings Servings Servings Number 
Per Week 8 Months Per Lb. Pounds 
Oranges ¥ (is 2 9 
CAR DEIEUNE. . .. er ) (18 | 2 9 
er ; 108 3 36 
janar 6 3 2 
Figs 6 6 1 
Dates ) i ( 6 10.6 6 
Apricots 6 18 33 
Ra ) ( 6 18 a5 
Pe ch . ) ( 6 21 28 
Pr 2 72 10 7.2 
7 252 65.7 


Total fresh, dried and stored vegetables and fruits, 121.8 lbs. 
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of the carrots or beets which appear in 
both the stored and canned budgets. It 
is generally accepted that we must depend 
on the raw vegetables and fruits for vita- 
mine ‘‘c” and nutrition specialists advise 
one raw vegetable or fruit each dav. The 
budget of dried and fresh fruits calls for 
fresh fruit on only four days in the week 
so we should also plan to have a fresh 
vegetable or fruit on the other days. 

The average number of servings per 
pint and per pound are listed in the bud- 
get so if they do not apply to your family 
they can be easily changed. The number 
of servings per pound for cabbage, was 
obtained by averaging the number of 
servings per pound for creamed cabbage, 
cold slaw and buttered cabbage. In 
other cases where the amount of creamed 
vegetables served differs from the amount 
of buttered vegetables, the two amounts 
are averaged in order to get the number of 
servings per pound and per pint. 


FAMILY vegetable and fruit budget 
is a systematic plan for the future 
needs of the family worked out before the 
garden is planted. The home garden 
should be planned to suit the needs and 
tastes of the family and to give the 
quantity which should be preserved for 
future use. Each family planning to use 
this budget should discuss it to determine 
whether the varieties listed will be satis- 
factory. If some varieties are not satis- 
factory others may be substituted with a 
few exceptions. Greens, tomatoes and 
oranges are especially mentioned on the 
Food Habit Score Card so as a rule they 
should not be substituted. They contain 
valuable minerals and vitamines that few 
other foods supply in as large quantities. 
Table II. may be used in planning the 
family budget. 
The second column gives the amount 
of products for one person during the 
eight months’ period, the next column 


gives the amounts for a family of five in 
which the children are all over six years 
of age. A budget for any family may be 
placed in the next column. This table 
will be convenient for reference thruout 
the season. 

A budget for any sized family may be 
figured from the budget for one person. 
The “Family of Five” budget (with no 
children under six years) is figured as 
follows: For example, the amount of 
tomatoes for one person is 18 pints. Since 
quart jars are more practical for the aver- 
age family we will figure the family 
budget in quarts. Eighteen pints equals 
9 quarts, 9 quarts multiplied by five 
equals 45 quarts. One-tenth of the total 
amount for the family is added to the 
family budget for company and for spoil- 
age. One-tenth of 45 quarts is 4.5 quarts, 
and 45 quarts plus 4.5 quarts equals 49.5 
quarts of tomatoes. To figure the stored 
dried and fresh products for this family of 
five proceed in the same way, that is, 
multiply the amounts for one person by 
five and add one-tenth. When making a 
budget for a family where there are chil- 
dren under six years of age, figure one- 
half servings for them. For example, a 
two-year-old and a four-year-old child 
would be counted as one adult. If you 
keep hired help during these months pro- 
vision should be made for them 


F you wish to give this budget a trial, 

place the amounts for your family in 
the “Our Family 8 Mos.” column. Take 
an inventory of your canned products, to 
see how much you have left over for this 
winter’s use, and place in the “Surplus 
1922” column. Subtracting the amounts 
in the “Surplus 1922” column from the 
amounts in your “Family Budget’ col- 
umn gives the amount to be canned this 
vear in order to make up your family 
budget. When the season’s canning 1 


Continued on page 47 
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TABLE II—FAMILY VEGETABLE AND FRUIT BUDGET 














Canned 
Amounts Needed Amounts — 

-- — — _-— -— ——— Sur- Lack- —— — —— |——_!—_ 

1 Per- |Family Our plus, 

son, of 5, Family, 1922 ing |Canned Pur- Total Short Excess 

8 Mos.|8 Mos. 8 Mos chased 

Pts Qts Qts 
Tomatoes.... 18 49.5 
Greens... is 49.5 
String & Wax Beans 9 24.75 
Beets & Carrots 9 24.75 
Peas oie’ 8 8 25 
a Ae 3 8.25 
Apples ae 6 16.5 
Berries. .... 6 16.5 
Cherries 6 16.5 
Grapes & Pineapples 6 16.5 
Peaches & Pears.. 6 16.5 
Plums é 6 16.5 
Rhubarb ‘ 6 16.5 

Total 102 280.5 
Stored 

Lbs. Lbs a 
Squash : 11.2 61.6 
Parsnips... 4.5 | 24.75 
Turnips... re) 49.5 
Beets 9 49.5 
Carrots... 3.6 19.8 
Salsify. . 3.6 19.8 
Onions 7.2 39.6 
Cabbage S 44 

Dried and Fresh 
Oranges..... 9 49.5 aS Keke, 2S ‘7 
Grapefruit... .. 9 49.5 
"See 36 198 
Bananas...... 2 1} 
‘igs ceeees 1 5.5 
SS oy wxiou — 6 3.08 
ae 33) 1.815 
Raisins....... nil 33) 1.815 
Peaches........ .28) 1.54 
ee 7.2 | 39.6 
Total......Lbs.. 121.8 |669.9 
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| “SENSIBLE WATCHES” 


AM . Ingersoll watches 
are good timekeep- 
ers. Sturdy, reasonable, re- 


liable, good looking, they 
carry a sound guarantee. 


You need not 
about loss, theft nor break- 


worry 


age. The cost of a new 
Ingersoll is so small, 
comparatively. Twelve 
models, including Radio- 
lites. See dealers’ displays. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
New York 


San Francisco 
Chicago 









| ForLight Jobs 


A little wonder—regu- 
| lar Cushman quality. 
Different, better, fewer 
moving parts. A real no- 
trouble engine for pump- 
ing, ete. Investigate. 





_F— == 4 
LIGHT WEIGHT 4 H. P. 
For all power jobs up to 5 
H. P. Improved Throttling 


Governor insures very steady 
running and less gasoline used. 


Saves a Team on 
the Binder 


Besides doing all regular jobs, 
this 4H. P. may be mounted on 
E rear of binder to save a team, 
and ina wet season to save the crop. We supply attach- 
ments. This engine is a necessity on every farm 

Ask for book on Light Weight Engines. If interested in 
Electric Lighting Plants, write for free book (12) 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
816 N. 21st Street. Lincoin, Nebr. 
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Popular Late Summer Garments of Simple Design 
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1461 1466 i. 1447 “1467 1458 1446 
No. 1468—-Ladies’and Misses’Dress. besides as this dress proves Size 36 
/ 1458 Size 16 years and 36 to 42 inches bust requires 24 yards of 36-inch material 1467 4 
measure. So simply made and so charm- with 134 yards of 36-inch contrasting . 
ing the result can be truly said of this material. \ 
ogee. See - oad ortant haga No. 1466—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress. ~ ( . 
material with 124% yards of banding. , mit A 
Sizes 16 years and 36, 38 and 40 / iy 
No. 1458 — Ladies’ Summer Dress. inches bust measure. An organdie frock 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 is an absolute requisite among your 
inches bust measure. Dotted Swiss is so fashionable this season that it is most summer wearabies. Size 36 requires 65 yards of 36-inch material with 234 yards 
advisable to have at least one made like the styleillustrated among your collection ribbon for sash 


of summer toggery. Size 36 requires 4% yards of 36-inch material with 34-yard . - ee’ 
ps : 1 ° . No. 1461—Ladies’ and Misses’ Dress. Sizes 16 years and 36, 38 and 40 
of 36-inch contrasting material 


inches bust measure. A very smart style that would look especially well in 
No. 144$8—Children’s Dress. Sizes 6,8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Even the most organdie, lawn or voile. Size 36 requires 344 yards of 36-inch material with 
fastidious young person would be pleased with a dress like the one illustrated, 44-yard of 32-inch contrasting material for trimming bands 


Size 8 requires 154 yards of 35-inch material for dress and 1% yards of 36-inch 


‘ lf No. 1467—Ladies’ Jumper Dress. Sizes 16 years and 36, 38 and 40 inches 
material for guimpe. 





bust measure. A jumper affords the indispensable freedom summer activities 
No. 1447—Ladies’ Dress. Sizes 36, 38, 49 and 42inches bust measure. The demand. Size 36 requires 434 yards of 36-inch material] for dress and 134 yards of 
slightly long waist and combination of two materials is new indeed and becoming 36-inch material for guimpe. 
sovoevenuevevecuecensousceseseovesssuesevvesssesesnssesovevscscensscacestscasensssoceoesesnenesovons sevesenennet 
How to Order Patterns.—Write your name and address plainly on any piece When you order your pattern, we think it would pay you to enclose 10c. extra 
of paper. Enclose 12c. in stamps or c»in (wrap coin carefully) for each pattern to receive a copy of our SUMMER FASHION MAGAZINE, which shows about 
ordered. Send your order to FASHION DEPARTMENT. Our patterns are 400 styles, including several pages of embroidery designs, and contains a seven- 
furnished especially for us by the leading fashion designers of New York City. lesson course in dressmaking, which will be of great help to vou in making up 
Every pattern is seam-allowing and guaranteed to fit perfectly. any garment you select. 
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Now! 


At the new low 1922 price, the 
{ange Eternal is the greatest 
value in home equipment you 
can find anywhere. The un- 
equalled quality of the range, 
its wonderful convenience, 
lasting beauty andfuel economy 
make it a desirable investment 
now. 

































— & Thousands of users say the 
Range Eternal is the 
finest range anyone 
can own. It is made 
of certified malleable iron and 
gives a lifetime_of satisfactory 
kitchen service. ’ 





See the Range Eterna! at your 
dealer’s and write to us for a 
free copy of ‘24 Wonder 
tecipes.”’ 


Engman Matthews RangeCo. 


Two Generations of Malleable Range Builders 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 





—® 






—— 





Regular, reverse and 
square models. Fin- 
ished with white or 
blue enameled pan- 
els, or plain, as de- 
sired. Plain Polished 
top, or Parker Pro- 
cess rust-resisting. 
18-inch oven, 16- 
gallon reservoir. 32 
real features. 


ctermall 


“Everlastingly Good” 
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You Can Own This Flour Mill 
The ‘Community Marvel” 


AND EARN 


$250. to $500. per Month 


E the miller in your commuuity! Es- 
tablish yourself in a permanent business 
paying steady profits throughout the en- 

tire year—you need no previous millingexperience. 
With this new “Community Marvel” seif-con- 
tained, one-man Roller Flour Mill you can produce 
15 barrels of best creamy, high yield flour ev ery day. 

Get into this profitable and dignified business, 
Supply your community with flour and feed by 
grinding the home-grown wheat in your own mill. 
You make not only the regular milling profits but 
extra added profits as well by milling ‘A Better 
Barrel of Flour Cheaper’’ with the new ‘*‘Com- 
munity Marvel” Mill. 

Sold on 30 day's FREE TRIAL. Mill costs only 
$1295. All you need is a 6h.p. engine and a smal! 
house to be on the road to financial independe nce. 
When you purchase a ‘Community Marvel” Mili 
from us, you are privileged to use our nationally 
advertising braad— q 


“FLavo" Flour 


**Famous for its Flavor’’ 


There is ademand in your v : Z 








community right now for 
*Flavo” Flour. Are YOU 
a live enough business man to 









meet it? rite at once for 
our free booklet ‘How to Be a 
a Miller.’ 


Do it now before some- 
one else in your community 
takes advantage of this won- 
derful money-making oppor- 
tunity. 

THE ANGLO - AMERICAN 
MILL COMPANY 
1714-1720 Trust Bldg. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 











Second 21Ruby 

Adjusted to Temperature , om Gold Strata Case 
Your Choice of Dials 

Positions (Iincluiing Montgomery BR. R. 

New lueasin Taw 


Adjusted to the and SapphireJewels 


Adjusted tolsochronism 
Adjusted to 








Only One Dollar Down wi 
bony — oe The ba you anne to 
ee, small, se: monthly pie G A 21-Jewel 
atch—is sold ou at a price much lower than 
that of other high vatches. Besides, you 


ora ist latest styles in watch cases. 
Book and our SPECIAL 


Writestsits. 


Burlington Watch Book—w wie gaiay. Find 
= pd. this at special offer which is bein: 
read this 





made for only a limited time. You will ~ ay A 
deal aye about watch buying when 
book. You will be able to “steer clear”’ Pot the over- 





priced watches which are no better. Write for 
watch book and our special offer TODAY ! 


Burlington Watch Company 


Dept.2476, 19th St., and Marshall Bivd., 
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Currant Shrub and Sandwiches 


Currants and Their Uses 


By MRS. ALBERT GRUNDMAN 


EW people know of other uses for 
currants than the making of jam and 
jelly for winter. The large seeds 
make them undesirable for canning and 
preserving, but there are numerous delic- 
ious ways to serve them in their fresh 
state, alone and in combination with 
other fruits. Red raspberries greatly im- 
prove the flavor of many currant dishes, 
and bananas too are a delicious addition 
in some cases. 
Red and white 
make an effective fruit dish for the 
when artistically arranged with 
own stems and leaves. 
The following recipes are excellent and 
are well worth the trouble of preparing: 


varieties of currants 
table 
their 


Currant Tapioca 


ASH a cupful of tapioca, then put it 

to soak overnight in water to cover. 
In the morning turn it into a double 
boiler, add three cups of boiling water, 
one-half cup of sugar, pinch of salt, and 
let cook until tapioca is transparent, then 
set aside until cold. Carefully pick, wash 
and stem one quart of red currants, place 
in a glass dish, sweeten with a small cup of 
sugar, and pour the chilled tapioca over 
them. Heap whipped cream on top, and 
garnish with few clusters of large red 
currants. In winter this dish may be 
made by adding one glass of currant jelly 
to the cooked tapioca 


Currant Salad 


ASH and drain one quart of currants. 
Crush them and press thru a sieve. 
Add one cup of sugar, and stir them from 
time to time until it is all dissolved. 
Have six bananas peeled and sliced, 
mix them with one cup of red raspberries 
and one cup of red currants. Add the 
juice of one lemon to the currant juice, 
pour over the fruit, and serve. 


Currant Pie 


DD one cup of raspberries to three 

cups of ripe currants, and bake in 
two crusts. Serve plain or with whipped 
cream. 


Currant Shrub 


AKE one quart of currant juice and 

water and two cups of sugar. Stir 
until sugar is all dissolved, add juice of 
two lemons, strain, and keep cool. Serve 
with chipped ice. 


Currant Shortcake 


UB one-half cup of butter to a cream 
with two-thirds of a cup of granu- 
lated sugar. Add the beaten yolk of three 


eggs. Mix a teaspoonful of salt and three 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder with one 
cup of flour. Stir it well into two cups of 
white cornmeal, and add it alternately 
with a pint of milk to the creamed mix- 
ture. Beat to a smooth batter, and then 
stir in the stiffly whipped whites of the 
eggs. Bake in a shallow pan in a hot 
oven for twenty or twenty-five minutes. 
When done, split open, and spread with 
crushed and sweetened red currants and 
whipped cream. 


Currant Catsup 


Bolt together for one hour five pounds 
of currants; three pounds brown 
sugar, one pint vinegar, one-half table- 
spoon salt, one tablespoon each of cloves, 
cinnamon, pepper, allspice, and one tea- 
spoon mustard. Seal boiling hot. This 
will keep for years, and cannot be beat 
for a dressing with baked beans; also it is 
nice on meats. 


Currant Cobbler 


OLL a rich biscuit dough out one- 

quarter of an inch thick, and line a 
deep pudding dish with it. Then fill the 
dish nearly full with ripe red currants and 
raspberries mixed together. Sprinkle 
three-fourths of a cup of sugar over the 
top, and cover with a layer of dough and 
press edges together. Bake in moderate 
over for three-quarters of an hour and 
serve hot with plain or whipped cream. 


Currant Snow 


ISSOLVE one-half box gelatine in 

one-half cup of cold water. When 
soft, add one pint of boiling water and 
two-thirds cup of sugar. Flavor with 
lemon juice. Let stand until it begins to 
thicken or stiffen, then beat in the stiffly 
whipped whites of four eggs, and stir 
carefully in one quart of red currants. 
Pour into a mold and set on ice. When 
firm, turn out and serve with whipped 
cream. 


Currant Dumplings 


pede together two eggs and two level 
tablespoons each of butter and sugar. 
Add one cup milk and two-thirds cup 
flour in which has been mixed two tea- 
spoons baking powder and a pinch of salt. 
Beat to smooth batter, then add one and 
one-half cups mixed currants and rasp- 
berries. The batter must be stiff enough 
to hold fruit well. Drop in spoonfuls, a 
few at a time, into boiling water. Cover 
closely and boil ten minutes. When done, 
serve at once with raspberry or currant 
syrup or any sweet sauce. 
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Why You Need a Fruit and 
Vegetable Budget 


Continued from page 43 


finished and products are stored the 
amounts may be listed in the “Amounts 
Canned” column. Vegetables and fruits 
purchased should be put in “Amounts 
Purchased” column. The “Total” of 
amounts “Canned” and ‘“Purchased”’ 
should equal the amounts in the “‘Lack- 
ing” column, and if so, your family bud- 
get is complete. In the “Results 1923” 
column will be recorded the amounts 
“Short” and in “Excess” about June, 
1923. This will show how satisfactory 
the budget has been in your family. It 
is not the food provided but the food 
actually eaten that counts. 


HIS is health year and a nation-wide 
effort is being made to establish health 
standards. The vegetable and fruit bud- 
get is a result of the effort of nutrition 
workers to establish food standards. The 
nutrition project will be successful to the 
extent that the people of the nation co- 
operate. What does cooperation in this 
respect mean? It means that people will 
make a study of proper diet, that home 
keepers will plan meals, according to the 
“Food Habit Score Card,” that adults 
will learn to like the different vegetables 
and fruits they should eat, and that they 
will teach young children to form the 
proper food habits. 
“Tt ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But close cooperation 
That will help us win the day. 
It ain’t the individual, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork, 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 
-Kipling. 


Your Extract Bottles 


Did you ever taste a bit of cake or pud- 
ding that had such a delicious flavor that 
your curiosity was aroused? If so, you 
may depend on it, the one who prepared 
it was on intimate terms with her extract 
bottles, for therein lies the secret of many 
tasteful culinary concoctions. 

For instance, there is vanilla, perhaps 
the most commonly used of all extracts, 
yet there are many who have never dis- 
covered its possibilities. It should be 
added to all things containing chocolate 
as it takes away the sickening sweetness 
of it and improves it wonderfully. Never 
fail to add a bit to a pot of cocoa either, 
if you would realize just how good that 
beverage may be. It is especially good in 
spicy things like pumpkin pie. Used in 
equal parts with lemon, or in three parts 
to one part of almond extract, it gives a 
different and delicious flavor. 

Banana extract is less commonly used 
than lemon or vanilla, but it should have 
a place in the well-stocked pantry. It 
cannot be surpassed for giving a delicious 
flavor to baked or boiled custards. 

Maple is another extract that must be 
used sparingly. A few drops added to a 
plain white sugar syrup makes an enjoy- 
able addition to one’s griddle cakes. It is 
good used in things containing bananas 
or peanuts, or both. A most delicious 
dessert which may be quickly prepared is 
made by pouring a maple-flavored sweet 
pudding sauce over split bananas and 
generously sprinkling the whole with 
ground peanuts.—Miss L. 8. 





Shall They Suffer 


as you did from film on teeth 


Pepsodent is largely for the com- 
ing generation. It brings to adults 
whiter teeth, new protection. But to 
children it means a new dental era. 


Your teeth, perhaps, have always 
been film-coated, save right after den- 
tal cleaning. The luster has been 
dimmed by film. Film has caused de- 
cay, no doubt, despite your daily 
brushing. , 

Now dental authorities urge you to 
fight film. Above all, have your chil- 
dren fight it daily in this scientific 
way. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Modern science traces most tooth 
troubles to a film—to that viscous 
film you feel. It clings to teeth, en- 
ters crevices and stays. 


It absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tar- 
tar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to cause 
decay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
Pyorrhea, and many other serious 
troubles, are chiefly caused by those 
germs and by tartar. 


Dental science has for years been 
seeking a way to daily combat that 
film. It is the teeth’s great enemy. 


Two ways now found 


Two effective film combatants have 
been found. Able authorities have 





Pepsaodent 


subjected them to many careful tests. 
Dental science now approves them, 
and leading dentists, here and abroad, 
urge their daily use. 


A new-day tooth paste has been 
perfected, complying with modern 
requirements. It is called Pepsodent. 
And these two film-combating meth- 
ods are embodied in it. 


Also starch deposits 


Starch deposits also attack teeth. 
In fermenting they form acids. 


Nature puts a starch digestant in 
the saliva. It puts alkalis there to 
neutralize the acids. 


_Pepsodent multiplies that starch 
digestant, also the alkalinity. Thus 
Nature’s teeth-protecting forces are 
multiplied. 


Thus twice a day, in all these 
ways, Pepsodent combats the ene- 
mies of teeth. 


Watch the added beauty 


Send the coupon for a ten-day test. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear 


The lasting benefits appear more 
slowly. But all who love clean, glis- 
tening teeth will see effects at once. 
And the book we send explains the 
reasons for them. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 





10-Day Tube Free “ 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, ap- 
proved by modern authorities and 
now advised by leading dentists 
sverywhere. Each use brings five 
jJesired effects. All druggists sup- 
aly the large tubes. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Three Trial Bottles 
of Perfume for 


Your Own Test 








Try this most fascinating method 
of determining the real value of 
different perfumes. 

Let us send youthree miniature 
vials of perfume with instructions 
for duplicating the famous inter- 
national perfume test. You can 
then choose for yourself the 
special perfume which will sur- 
round you with that individual 
atmosphere of fragrance that so 
delightfully portrays your per- 
sonality. 

This famous test was conducted 
by two prominent NewYork men, 
assisted by a jury of 103 women— 
famous actresses—college girls— 
society women—all fastidious 
about their perfume. It not only 
demonstrated beyond a questior. 
of a doubt now the individual 
can safely select her personal per- 
fume, but it developed some sur- 
prising facts about the REAL pref- 
erence of these fastidious women. 
Every girl should read this inter- 
esting story; it is told in a little 
folder packed in each test equip- 
ment package. 

Three trial size vials of wonder- 
ful fragrance—a package of per- 
fumer’stest slips—fullinstructions 
for use and the story of the fam- 
ous test —all packed to reach you 
safely—for a two cent stamp and 
your address. Send today to Per- 


fume Test Dept. 87T, COLGATE 
& CO., P. O. Box 645, City Hall 
Station, New York City. 


There’s heart’s delight in 


COLGATE 
Serfiones 
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TELEPHONES 


are economical to maintain. 
¢ This telephone is built to consume 
less battery current while operating 
and gives better transmission—which 
means less frequent renewals of the 
battery. 

Every part of our equipment és made to 
stand up under the hardest kind of service 
and weather conditions. 









Write for free book- 
let No. 20 containing 
full information how 
you and your neigh- 
bors can build and 
equip a community 
telephone. 


Stromberg-Carlson Tel. 
Mfg. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Kansas City Chicago 
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starting at the outer edge of the circle 
where the petals are joined, and working 
toward the center until the space is en- 
tirely covered. The spike-like leaves 
which appear at either side may be made 
of any shaped piece of the material which 
is available. It matters not whether this 
is in points, on the bias or square. Fold 
and then refold the material and this 
gives the point that is wanted 

The rose, of course, ever has been a 
favorite, and it comes in an endless 
variety. The close-petaled tea rose, No. 
7, never is without its host of admirers 
and, made of pale-tinted satin, is most 
delicate. Also it is one of the simplest 
of the roses for the home flower maker to 
create. It is made of short lengths of 
ribbon, size and width to determine the 
size of the flower required, caught to- 
gether, the corners turned in ever so 
slightly to give the appearance of the 
rounded petal, and the petals held to- 
gether in loose, upright position to give 
the soft, fluffy result desired. No center 
is placed in this rose. 


OW comes the wild rose, Nos. 1, 2 and 

3, whose petals may be made to lie flat 
or so placed as to give the appearance of 
fluffiness. Also its edges may be rolled 
or folded into softness. It may be made 
of satin or silk, organdie or gingham. 
Organdie flowers, exquisite in their sheer- 
ness, are most popular this year, while 
those of gingham and of yarn are to be 
used plentifully in trimming the midsum- 
mer and late summer sport hats. In 
making the folded rose, No. 1, choose a 
three-inch square of material for a rose 
of the size shown in the photograph. Fold 
into a triangle, thus bringing the goods 
on the bias. As in the large flat rose, each 
petal is made separately. When the 
triangle has been formed gather into 
petal shape and secure. The five petals, 
when finished, are placed together in an 
upright position to give depth to the rose. 
This is the kind of flower that, in trim- 
ming, is used to stand out from the hat or 
gown. To enlarge it, never add to the 
number of petals; use a larger piece of 
material instead. This increases the 
depth of the rose. 

For the flat rose of the same kind and 
size, a bias strip of about three inches 
wide and fifteen inches long is required for 
a five-petal rose. Which means, of course, 
that the five petals are made on one piece 
of material. The bias is doubled and 
three inches is measured for the first 
petal, shaped and gathered into place and 
securely tied with thread. Repeat this 
process until all five are made, and ar- 
range the petals into flower shape. Sta- 
mens may be purchased at any depart- 
ment or millinery store, or they may be 
salvaged from roses taken from another 
hat. If these are used, be sure to place 
them before the circle is completed, that 
they may stand in the direct center. If 
knots are used, they may be placed later. 
Knots are made, usually, of contrasting 
but harmonizing material, and are narrow 
folded strips of material into which tiny 
hard knots are tied about two inches 
apart. The material then is folded so 
that the knots appear at the very top of 
the fold and are caught into their setting 
in the center of the rose. 

The organdie roses, Nos. 4, 5 and 6, 
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require a treatment a bit varied. They 
are cut from squares, a three-inch square 
makes a rose of moderate size. Start at 
one point of the square and roll toward the 
center. When enough of the square has 
been rolled to form a triangle, bringing 
the material on the bias, of course, tie 
the petal into shape. This makes a firm 
petal because of the point that has been 
rolled into the center. The roll may be 
on the inside or the outside of the flower, 
as desired. Organdie, gingham or stiff 
taffetas are the only materials which will 
roll with ease. The shops are showing 
some of these flowers in two-toned effects, 
the roll of a contrasting shade from the 
rest of the petal. All that is necessary 
to secure this effect is to sew a very nar- 
row bias binding on the edge before the 
rolling is begun, but instead of using a 
square choose a bias strip, for the making 
of the rose. The bias strip is quite as 
practical except that it does not form as 
firm and heavy a cord edge as the square. 

Daisies of organdie also are most at- 
tractive for dress and hat trimming and 
may be made by taking long narrow 
strips of the goods, folded twice and 
pressed into place by a hot iron. Each 
petal should be about one and one-half 
inches deep. Fold the strip into this 
depth, at the top making a deft, hard turn 
to give the effect of the flower’s sharp- 
pointed petal. Use yellow stamens for 
the center. 

With the daisy are shown two other 
white organdie flowers that are good for 
dress trimming. The five-petaled star- 
shaped blossom is made of five, three or 
four-inch square of organdie, each folded 
diagonally once and then the two far 
corners folded together to form a tri- 
angle. The four loose edges of the tri- 
angle are gathered in to make the pointed 
shaped leaf. A piece of the material from 
which the gown is made may be stuffed 
with a bit of cotton and used for the 
center. This blossom makes a clever 
flower trim for a gown with an elastic 
belt. 


HE other flower is made like the rolled 

edge roses from two bias pieces of or- 
gandie’ and two pieces of material to 
match the gown. 

Small blue forget-me-nots are made 
from a straight strip of organdie about 
one-half inch in width after edge is 
rolled back. Crease the strip into four 
equal parts, and gather along the raw 
edge, up one side of each crease, over the 
edge, and down the other side. Pull the 
material up snugly and place the stamens 
in the middle. These flowers may be 
put upon wire stems which are wrapped 
with tailors’ mending tissue, and used 
with larger blossoms for hat trimmings. 

And last, but far from least, there 
comes the organdie sweet pea, which is 
quite as dainty as its original. A small 
square of the organdie is used, one corner 
rounded with the shears. Roll the edge 
of the rounded corner and when a small 
roll has been accomplished cup the petal, 
always placing the roll on the outside. 
Before the petal is secured, however, 
place a tiny petal of contrasting shade 
within the larger one and a dainty sweet 
pea results. 

Flower making is a pleasant pastime. 
And it pays. Try it. 
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What Are Good Manners 


The little courtesies and accepted 
forms of conduct for various occasions 
that impress others favorably and give 
one a feeling of ease in so-called “polite 
society” have their deserved place and 
add to the satisfaction of all concerned. 
It is entirely possible, however, to be 
wellbred and know none of these rules, 
and it is also possible to know all the 
rules and still not be wellbred. 

For good breeding comes from the 
heart, is of the heart. It is the kindliness 
and tact that instinctively, rather than 
because of training or rules, does the 
courteous, right thing at the right time 
because the heart prompts the act; n 
because some book of etiquette says that 
it is the right thing to do. 

Also, like everything else that is worth- 
while, good breeding looks best in its 
common, everyday clothes. In other 
words, if a person is thotful and consider- 
ate at home, society manners are sure to 
come naturally and will be no sham, and 
will therefore not cause embarrassment. 

But books of etiquette and consulting 
columns in our magazines fill a real need. 
Indeed, it is one phase of good breeding 
to want to be familiar with the accepted 
forms of conduct and, whatever else one 
may be, he cannot be considered wellbred 
if he rudely sneers at what he may call 
‘mere snobbish, outer forms,’’ because 
they happen to be different from those 
he has been trained to observe. 

Personally, I think it is a good plan to 
occasionally practice in the home, the 
little forms which we are liable to come 
in contact with thru a trip or visit, where 
one may be entertained in a home or a 
hotel where more formality than we are 
ordinarily accustomed to is part of the 
daily routine. 

Ease, lack of self-consciousness, is the 
first requisite of a thoroly enjoyable time. 
It is not such a bad idea, then, to some- 
times serve a quite formal meal at home 
for the practice it gives. 

We may joke about being appalled by 
the sight of and tangled up among the 
numerous knives, forks and spoons of a 
formally set table, but there is only one 
simple, aecepted rule for their placing and 
use. 


practice in the use of finger bowls, or their 
substitute, sometimes, for the most in- 
formally minded of us is pretty sure to run 
up against them sometimes. And so it is 
with various other methods of conduct. 
The right way or the most kindly way of 
handling a situation may be arrived at, 
incorporated into our everyday living, 
and soon become our most natural way of 
dealing with those we meet each day.— 
Mrs. F. A. N. 


A Trunk-Rest 


Any home subject to “visits with 
trunks” will find a trunk-rest a great con- 
venience. The home carpénter can readi- 
ly make it. 

It is nothing more than an oblong plat- 
form—24x36 inches is a good size—with 
a caster at each corner and a stout leather 
handle fastened at each end. 

Almost invariably when a trunk is 
placed in a room it is set so near the wall 
that it has to be drawn out before the 
cover can be raised. 

With the trunk-rest, however, the 
trunk can be moved about with ease and 
without injury to the floor.—A. M. A. 


It is even good sense to have a little 








Oval Bake, 


When an Onion is not an Onion! 


BAKE onions in the new Pyrex Covered Oval Baker and 
you will declare they deserve a more enticing name. 


This is only one of many delightful uses of the Pyrex 
two-in-one baking and serving dish. The top and bottom 
are really separate dishes for general use. Put them 
together and you have a baker that works wonders with 


many foods. 





PYREX 


The Original Transparent Ovenware 
There are over 100 Pyrex designs for the improvement of oven 
cookery and the refinement of table serving. 
Pyrex lessens the work of the busy farm woman, and not only bakes 
all foods better, but serves them on the table hot and unmussed, 
without leaving any crusty pans in the sink to be scoured. 


Your own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for 
New 1922 prices are back to the 1918 stand- 
Pyrex will not break from oven heat. 


you. 
ards. 


This trade mark identifies the genuine Pyrex ®—-> ; 





Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS, Corning, New York 


Originators and Patentees of Oven Glassware 


Five of the essential Pyrex 
Dishes for every home 
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Ten mighty pleasing, smart-looking 
automobile colors. Specially made to 
dry quickly with a hard, smooth, easy- 
to-clean surface that defies road dust. 
One quart Gloss Black 
At your dealer’s, $1.45 
Louisville Varnish Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 








For fifty years M yers 
, 2=umps have led the field. 
,} Myers Cog-Gear Hand 

- 1 Pump, Electric House Pump, 
and Self-Oiling Bulldozer 
Power Pump are but three 
\\ of this world-famous line. 
Alllow in cost, simple, 
dependable. 
highest - quality Pumps, 
Door Hangers, Hay Tools. 
See your dealer or write us. 










Myers meens 


THE F.E.MYERS & 
BROTHER Co. 
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Along the Garden Path With the Editor 


seller, ““‘Vandemark’s Folly,” returned to Iowa 

for a few days recently. In the course of his 
visit, he revealed the fact that ‘“Vandemark’s Folly” 
was first discussed with his publisher on a park bench 
fifteen years ago. 

Quick’s soul is filled with the wonders of the early 
Iowa prairies. ‘In my life-time,” he said, ‘I have seen 
prairie fires sweep across lowa from river to river- 
from the Des Moines to the Iowa rivers—fires advanc- 
ing with far-flung lines like an army, running as far as 
the eye could travel; forming hollow squares, wings 
and skirmish lines. I have seen the Iowa prairie purple 
with violets, black and gold with daisies, yellow with 
waving wheat. I have seen the time when a man riding 
horseback would be wet to his waist from dew, under 
a clear sky—so great was the growth of grass. All in 
my time! 

“Tennyson speaks somewhere about the contempla- 
tion of a word, the study of it, until it becomes a wonder, 
a marvel. The greatest thing in art comes thru the 
contemplation of the ordinary things of life, the com- 
monplace—the things you know—until they become 
marvels.” 

The early Iowa prairie has become the big romantic 
possession of Quick’s life, because he has studied it and 
examined it until it has become a marvel in his eyes. 
And out of that enthusiasm he has given us “‘Vande- 
mark’s Folly,” an epic of pioneering in the Upper 
Mississippi valley. 


H vcien, QUICK, author of the season’s best 


WONDER if Fruit, Garden and Home readers have 

read the article on ““The Glory of the Rose’’ in this 
issue? I wonder if they are struck, as I was, with the 
tremendous appeal which the rose has made to mankind 
thruout the ages? An appeal founded on no utilitarian 
value; an’ appeal frankly made to man’s love for the 
beautiful, the exquisite. 

Man is a beauty-loving animal and he has been from 
the beginning of time. We require no greater proof of 
this assertion than the place he has given the rose in 
his affairs. No other creation of Nature has had such 
a place in his affection. 

Perhaps the articleshould have been given asalutatory 
line reading something like this: ‘‘To that first man 
or woman—who, in the early dawn of that first morning 
in the Garden, discovered the Rose and loved and 
cherished it!” 


T would be a seared and battered and drab old world 
indeed without grass! Nature’s protecting mantle is 
just grass and so we are going to have articles and sug- 
gestions on lawn-making and lawn-building. We can’t 
sueceed as home gardeners unless we have good lawns. 
All we need to do is to see that conditions are right; 
Nature will do the rest. If any of you have had lawn 
problems to solve and have succeeded, I would like to 
hear from you. 


O you object to chickens on the back lot? Lots of 
city people do, and ‘“‘get the law” after their neigh- 
bors who try to keep hens. I don’t blame neighbors 
for objecting to chickens kept the way some people 
keep them. I have kept chickens for ten years on a 
backlot, and it is possible to manage them in a way 
that will not be obnoxious to anyone. 

We are going to have articles on backyard poultry 
keeping from time to time — practical and meaty sug- 
gestions. You can’t afford to miss them, whether you 
are keeping chickens or merely thinking about it. We 
will have suggestions on inexpensive and attractive 
backlot coops; how to feed; how to cull the laying hens; 


how to hatch and brood the chicks; how many hens to 
keep, and dozens of other vital points of interest to all 
backlot poultry people. 

Those of our readers who have kept chickens on the 
backlot successfully are urged to tell us their experi- 
ences. We want to publish some of the best. 


HAT does your garden mean to you? I would like 

to have our readers tell me what kind of an appeal 
gardening has for them. Perhaps, it is the harvest of 
vegetables grown under your own eye. It may be the 
riot of color which you have brought into your yard 
thru your flowers. It may be the sheer joy of digging 
in the soil and getting dirty once in a while! And it 
may be just habit. Whatever it is, tell us about it. 


N the August issue we are going to have an article 

about dandelion eradication that ought to interest 
every reader of Fruit, Garden and Home. I have been 
experimenting on the iron sulphate spray treatment 
and, so far, have made some real progress. I’ll know 
for certain in time to tell you about it in the August 
number, so you will have time to spray your dandelions 
before it is too late this year. Yes, I made some mis- 
takes and injured some grass along with the pests, but 
it is coming out all right now. I’ll tell you about that, 
too, so you won’t make the mistake I did. 


HOPE you haven’t missed that splendid feature in 

the front of the book by Mr. Goode, ‘How an Acci- 
dent Made a Famous Apple.’”’ Mr. Goode is intimate- 
ly acquainted with that wonder tree. As a horticult- 
ural specialist in the extension department at Ames he 
helped renovate it once and give it a new lease of life. 
He has a cane made from one of its branches. The next 
time you see a Delicious apple, recall the story of the 
mother tree. And we are going to have other features 
on horticultural accidents, as well as stories about 
varieties resulting from painstaking work, which you 
will find just as interesting. . 


OME time soon we hope to have some stories about 
famous gardens. Shaw’s garden in St. Louis which, 
thru the terms of the will of that great lover of gardens 
is a public enterprise in that city, will be presented to 
our family before long. Two or three times a year, 
under the terms of Shaw’s will, these gardens are 
opened to the public on Sunday and these days are 
city-wide events. Thousands of people throng the 
gardens in order to admire their beauty and become 
acquainted with the results which have been accom- 
plished. It is said that specimens of every living plant, 
tree or shrub that will grow in that climate are found 
in this garden. There are other great gardens which we 
expect to bring to your reading table. 


ON’T forget to write me your particular garden 

experience. Let me hear all about your “hobby.” 

We want every one of you to help edit Fruit, Garden 

and Home and make it a “round table’ experience 
meeting each month. 

Garden lovers like to chat and I know you will do 
your bit. Suppose we all feel that we are talking over 
the lattice fence; that we are all neighbors telling each 
other what we have done in our gardens, the mistakes 
we have made, what we think on this or that garden 
topic. I’m ready to do my part and if you'll do yours, 
Fruit, Garden and Home will prove itself your greatest 
servant. 

Send in those experiences now! 
enough anyway. 


I’ve talked long 
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For trial we invite 
you to send 15c, and 
we will be glad to 





mail you three guest- . 

room packages. of You cannot buy a better powder than 

Armand Cold Cream Armand Cold Cream Powder. It is 

Powder, Taleum and smooth, dense and delicately perfumed. It 
Vanishing Cream. spreads easily and blends naturally into the 


skin. And it stays on till you wash it off! 

Armand Cold Cream Powder is the only 
dry face powder with a base of exquisite 
cold cream! It actually improves the skin, 
protecting it from dust and dirt. Because 
of its unusual density, there is twice as 
much value in the little pink-and-white 
hat-box of Armand Cold Cream Powder as 
there could be of ordinary powder. 

Buy a box of Armand Cold Cream Pow- 
der today. It is $1 everywhere. Armand 
Bouquet, a less dense powder, in the square 
box, is 50c everywhere. And if you do not 
like it better than any powder you have 
ever used, take it back and your money 
will be returned to you. 

ARMAND—Des Moines 


Canadian customers should address 


Armand, Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LITTLE: PINK: & WHITE: BOXES 
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The Apple Trees that Made 
7” land WorthB00an Acre! 


Hon. Franklin K. Lane, late Secretary of _ field, Ind., get $50,000.00 for one crop last year from 
. : 5 40 acres of apple trees. 
& the Interior, wrote :— —the apple trees that brought Ed Mollatt of Port 

















1, while Baldwi id 

“Land in the Columbia Basin that I could have peste to ote oi Seema mma 
bought for $1.25anacre . . . They have taken —the trees that enabled Kenneth O. Clark of Pike 
the Delicious apple, cared for it, until now it makes Co., Ill., to take 4 acres of very ordinary land and 
that land worth $1,500.00 to $2,000.00 per acre. clear $5,400.00 from one crop of these big, glorious, 


The apple trees that helped Buck Bros. of Elber- flashing red apples— 


STARK DELICIOUS 


Smashing All Crop Records Again! 


Bic Crops Despite Frosts Sell for $15.00 
~ ees . ae Mileals 


In many sections, Stark Delicious was the Chris Ringhausen. Apple 
only variety to bear crops this past season. King of Lilinois,’’ got 1,000 
For instance, the Louisville Evening Post, barrels of apples this year 
states; ‘Chas. Schindler, extensive fruit from his Jerseyville or- 
grower, Floyd Co., Ind., stated yesterday ehards. Sold them for $15 
that half his apple crop was saved, the per barrel. Throughout 
variety saved being Stark Delicious the U_S. Stark Delicious 
alone. He believes that this variety is ie bringing $3.60 per bushel 
the one to withstand the late frosts in the orchard thi 
which occurred in Indiana.”’ In our test year. 
orchards’, both Stark Delicious and 
Stark’s Golden Delicious bore, despite 3 
frosts and 2 freezes year. 





















Five Boxes 
Stark Delicious 
From a Stark 
Delicious tree 
8 years after 

lanting.— 
5 D. Bash- 
or. 
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Trees That Have 
3 Sets Blooms—Defy Frost 


Stark’s 


Golden Delicious 


The remarkable habft of these trees of putting forth not 
only the ordinary fruit spur blooms, but also lateral bloom-buds 
and termina! bloom-buds makes it a frost-dodger.: We ha 
bumper crops on our Stark’s Golden Delicious this year—and so 
had other growers in Mo., Ky., lowa, Ala., Ark., Calif., Mass., 
Ohio, Ill., Wash., Ore., ete. Write at once for Free Copy of Our 
B1G ‘Prize Fruits’’ Book — FREE! 


$20.00 From One 10c Packet of 
STARK SEEDS—GET NEW CATALOG 


That’s what Mr. Fred Benoit, Whitinsville, Mass., did in 1921. As 
thousands say, “‘Every Stark Seed comes up — and is true to name.” 
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“STARK SEEDS PAY’’— everyone who geet them. Learn about our 
NEW, PROVEN STARK’S “ BLIGHT -RESISTER” Tomato— ow Pig 
endorsed by members of U. S. Dept. Agriculture. ee 
Write at once for FREE 1922 Catalog — also Free ‘‘Landscaping Plans” + sf ¢ 
Portfolio—shows you FREE how to beautify home grounds at little expense, = Or 
2 
L” fod 





Oldest in America—Largest in the World - wee Ke o 
At LOUISIANA, MO. Ever Since 1816 7. ee” phe eae rf. Pa 
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